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HENRY TIMROD, JOHN R. THOMPSON, AND THE LADIES 
OF RICHMOND 


By Douctas J. RoBILLARD 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Early in 1867, only a few months before his death, Henry Timrod 
entered into a brief correspondence with John Reuben Thompson. The 
two men had probably become acquainted as early as 1849, when Paul 
Hamilton Hayne recalled joining with Timrod to meet the brilliant Vir- 
ginia poet and editor.‘ Thompson (1823-1873) had just assumed control 
and editorship of the Southern Literary Messenger and for several years 
thereafter both Timrod and Hayne had contributed to his magazine. 


From the summer of 1864 to the fall of 1866 Thompson was in Eng- 
land doing newspaper work; one of his projects was the editing of von 
Borcke’s “Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence” for Black- 
woods Edinburgh Magazine.? Returning to Richmond in September 
1866, he planned to assemble an album of poems and signed photographs 
of prominent Southern poets, the whole to be raffled at a bazaar of “the 
Ladies of the Hollywood Memorial Association of Richmond.”? He 
asked Hayne to request a manuscript and photograph of Simms, Timrod, 
and Ticknor; but he apparently wrote to each of the men himself. Simms, 
answering Thompson’s letter of March 1, 1867, promised to send a re- 
production of a portrait that had been made as early as 1843 by Ken- 
tucky West—‘he who did the only, or the most successful painting of 
Lord Byron.” * 

No doubt Timrod received a similar request from Thompson, and 
it reached him at the worst possible time. Since the war his health had 
been declining and he had been able to find little employment. His 
financial connection with the South Carolinian had more or less ended 
when the paper's owner, Felix De Fontaine, moved it to Charleston, 
early in 1866. He had unsuccessfully attempted to open a girls’ school 
in the autumn of the same year. Then for a while he received employ- 
ment as an assistant to James S. Simons, private secretary to Governor 


1 Jay B. Hubbell, The Last Years of Henry Timrod (Durham, 1941), pp. 70-71. 

2 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 464. 

3 Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

4 Letter, Simms to Thompson, March 20, 1867. See Oliphant, Odell, and Eaves, 
The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, (Columbia, S. C., 1956), V, 29-82. 

5 Virginia Clare, Harp of the South (Oglethorpe, 1986), p. 80. 
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Orr.° Here he labored long hours but managed to make some sort of 
living until the work ended in January 1867. 


However, he answered Thompson’s request promptly: 7 


Columbia March 15th 1867 
John R. Thompson Esq. 


Dear Sir, 


Enclosed you will find duplicate copies of three of my poems. My hand- 
writing is so slovenly a one that I have hitherto almost invariably refused to 
furnish specimens for collections; but I cannot decline a request conveyed to 
me in such kind and flattering terms, and coming from one whom I so much 
admire and esteem. 


I regret that I cannot send you my cartes de visites. Why, I must briefly 
explain, lest you should suspect me of discourtesy; yet this explanation in- 
volves so mortifying a confession that I am half inclined to throw myself upon 
your generosity and beg you to believe without further words on my part, 
that I would gladly send you these things if I could. The truth is, I am so poor 
at present as to put even the petty cost of a photograph utterly beyond my 
means. Unable for many months to obtain employment, whether as a man of 
letters or as a teacher, living actually on the charity of a sister who is herself 
reduced from a state of competence to the greatest straits, in the most wretched 
health without a cent even to purchase medicine, occasionally in want even of 
the commonest food—such is the condition to which I have been brought by 
the times. It would be as easy for me, therefore, to order a portrait in oil as 
the most ordinary specimen of photographic art. 


I have said more perhaps than is necessary to excuse myself, and yet 
unless I told you the whole truth, I do not see how you would understand 
that I could be so poor as to put even a dollar or two beyond my reach. I need 
not tell you that I make this statement in confidence, and simply for the 
reasons above assigned. It will pain you, doubtless; but you must forget it as 
soon as possible. You will oblige me if you do not allude to it even in sympathy 
to me. 

Your collection will not lose much by wanting my present “phiz.” Ill 
health has made me such a scarecrow that I would be very unwilling to 
appear among my handsome brothers in verse. 


You say that you may “possibly include” some of your own poems in the 
album. You will wrong the enterprose if you do not. None has a better claim 
than yourself to a full representation in any work of the kind. For the per- 


6 Ibid., p. 84. For an account of this employment, see Timrod’s letter to Hayne, 
November 19, 1866, in Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

7 This letter and the other two to Thompson are part of the A. W. Anthony 
Collection of the New York Public Library, which has kindly given me permission 
to print them. 
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fection of their grace, your lines on the death of Stuart have not been sur- 
passed during the war. 

I have no right to trespass on your patience to this length. Pardon the 
liberty implied in the extent and the contents of my letter, and believe to be, 
with the profoundest respect, 

Most sincerely yours 


Henry Timrod 


In the meantime, Hayne, likewise low in health, wrote Thompson 
a letter on March 17, enclosing a sonnet for the album.* On March 22 
Thompson answered that the sonnet would not do, and added 


Poor Timrod writes me he cannot furnish the photograph because 
he has not the money to pay for one. I would gladly supply the 
money, but fear to offend his sensitive delicacy . . . How magnif- 
icent was his “Mother’s Wail”! When I read his poems, I feel so 
deep a sense of utter inferiority that I almost vow I will never write 
another line.® 


A week later he was writing to W. Hawkins Ferris, a New Yorker who 
knew Simms and others of the group, “The volume of War Lyrics in 
the handwriting of their authors is very far from being in a satisfactory 
state of completeness and may have to be relinquished on account of 
the difficulty of procuring the photographs of the writers . . .” and 
went on to mention that he had a poem from Timrod but no photo- 
graph.?° 

Thompson probably repeated his praise of “A Mother’s Wail” in 
a letter to Timrod; and, by the middle of April, the latter could write 
that he was sending the photograph: 


Columbia, April 15th 
My dear Sir,” 

Enclosed I send you two photographs of my homely “phiz.” You will 
please accept them as a contribution of Messrs Wearn & Hicks, Artists of 
Columbia, to your enterprise. Oblige me by advising me of their receipt that 
I may report to these gentlemen. 


8 Daniel M. McKeithen (ed), A Collection of Hayne Letters (Austin, 1944), 
p. 181. 

® Hubbell, op. cit., p. 78. 

10 [bid., pp. 78-74, footnote. 

11 This letter, like the third one, is not addressed by name, but identification 
of Thompson, on the basis of internal evidence, seems justifiable. 
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My friends declare the likeness to be the best and most characteristic I 
have ever had executed. 

I enclose also a copy of “A Mother’s Wail,” your praise of which has 
given me the greatest pleasure. What is more delightful than laudare a laudate! 

Thank you for your kind offer of service at the North.?? I know nothing 
that you can do for me there except to give my regards to my friend Requier 
when you meet him. It is possible that I too may visit New York in the course 
of the Summer, as I have had an invitation from Mr. Richardson the Publisher 
to be his guest for a while.1* But my acceptance of that invitation will depend 
upon plans which I doubt my ability to carry out. 

I am suffering today in body; otherwise, I would thank you more warmly 
and at greater length for the generous things you have said to me. 


Very sincerely yrs 
Henry Timrod 


P.S. I spoke too hastily when I said that I enclose two photograph [sic]. The 
Artist has furnished but one, but promises to have the other ready in a few 
days. 


Timrod was probably in funds again, at least temporarily. Simms 
had written Hayne on April 3 that “Timrod is still, at intervals, the 
Private Secretary of the Gov., who pays him $100 per month, while he 
employs him. But somehow he always suffers from the sin of impec- 
uniosity. . . . I was fortunate enough to procure for him $115, which 
is eked out to him weekly at $20 per week.” ** 


At about the same time, Timrod was writing amusingly to Hayne 
of the committee of Richmond ladies “intent upon establishing a Bazaar, 
or something, in that city,” who requested a long poem on the history 
of Fort Sumter, “beginning with the shot at the ‘STAR OF THE WEST 
and ending with the elevation of the United States flag over the ruins 
of the Fort! Need I say that I respectfully declined to undertake the 
task?” +> Plainly, the ladies had conceived some grandiose plans for 
their bazaar. 


Finally Timrod received the extra photograph and posted it to 
Thompson with a short note, the last bit of correspondence we have 
between the two men. 


12In April, Thompson moved to New York and undertook newspaper work, 
finally becoming, under William Cullen Bryant, literary editor of the New York Post. 
This letter may have been addressed to him in New York. 

13 See letter, Timrod to Hayne, March 26, 1867, in Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

14 Hubbell, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

15 [hid., pp. 81-82. 
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Columbia May 6th 1867 
My dear Sir, 

Herewith I send you a duplicate of my photograph. 

I set out tomorrow to pass a week or ten days with Hayne. I hope to 
return with improved health; and then I trust I shall be enabled to make such 
arrangements as will end in a visit to New York and a visit with yourself. In 
the meanwhile I am, my dear sir, 

Most sincerely yrs 


Henry Timrod 


But Timrod was never to make his projected trip to New York. 
He returned from his visit with Hayne very ill and his health declined 
throughout the summer. In September he suffered two hemorrhages and 
died on the seventh of October.** 


16 Letters, Timrod to Hayne, September 13, September 16, 1867. See Hubbell, 
op. cit., pp. 91-93. 








PAPER CURRENCY IN COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA: 
A REAPPRAISAL 


By Ricuarp M. JELLISON 
Eastern Illinois University 


Although the experience of colonial South Carolina with paper 
currency has been described in several general works dealing with the 
colony, little of this comment has been of a penetrating nature.’ Un- 
fortunately, there has been no effort to discuss paper money in the colony 
from the standpoint of the two distinct phases through which the use of 
it passed. The first period, from 1703 to 1731, was one of much experi- 
mentation with paper money and may be characterized by depreciation. 
The years following 1731 witnessed not only complete acceptance of the 
medium but also stability in its value. It is in the first period that the 
most vehement opposition arose against the use of paper money, most 
of the objection emanating from merchants trading with the colony. This 
merchant hostility has served as a foundation for the view expressed by 
some historians that South Carolina’s experience with the medium was an 
unsuccessful one.? The purpose of this paper is to reappraise the impor- 
tance of paper money to the economic growth of colonial South Carolina. 

An accurate appraisal of the significance of paper currency to the 
South Carolina province calls for an examination of several interpreta- 
tions. Whether the debtor-creditor thesis permits a sound basis for judg- 
ing the importance of paper currency should be investigated. Were the 
British merchants right in declaring that the South Carolinians repeatedly 
resorted to the emission of bills of credit in order to ease their indebted- 
ness? Second, an attempt must be made to view the paper currency ex- 
perience from the standpoint of a real need based upon the colony's 
expanding trade and growing population. Can the action of the paper 
money advocates be justified? Was there actually a need for the bills of 
credit emitted? Finally, the currency question should be considered in 


1 Edward McCrady, A History of South Carolina (2 vols., New York, 1897- 
1899). David Wallace, History of South Carolina (5 vols., New York, 1984). 
Roy Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776 (New York, 1903). 
Smith’s treatment of the paper currency problem can hardly be described as 
perfunctory and is the best of the works listed for this phase of South Carolina 
history. 

2 This is, for example, the view expressed by McCrady. McCrady, History, I, 
523. 
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light of the efforts made by the South Carolinians to maintain the power 
of the Commons House against the encroachment of the Council, par- 
ticularly during the late 1720's. What influence, if any, did this political 
issue have on the currency problem? An investigation of the reasons for, 
results of, and reaction to the various emissions from 1703 to 1731 should 
aid in assigning paper currency its proper role in the development of the 
colony. 

The first bills of credit were issued in 1703 to alleviate the indebted- 
ness of the colony incurred during the St. Augustine expedition of the 
previous year.’ During the next eight years the South Carolinians re- 
sorted to five new emissions, including the Tuscarora bills, issued to aid 
her northern neighbor against the Tuscarora Indians.* Most of the bills 
issued between 1703 and 1711 were called into being to pay military 
expenses: the St. Augustine expedition, the fortification of Charleston, 
and the construction of Johnson’s fort. No serious complaint can be 
found against the use of bills of credit during these early years. There 
was an obvious need for immediate money to insure the safety of the 
province against the Spanish and French. Furthermore, depreciation was 
not yet a major problem.° Finally, with specie scarce to the point of non- 
existence in the colony, the paper money facilitated local business. 

The Bank Act, passed in 1712, marks an innovation in the experi- 
mentation with a paper currency.® With this legislation the South Caro- 
linians attempted to place their money on a sound footing and eliminate 
some of the confusion which had resulted from the numerous tax acts 
that had been passed to cover each former emission.’ 


3 Statutes, II, 206-212. South Carolina Commons House Journal, sessions 
January and February, 1705. 

4 Statutes, II, 302-807, 320-828, 824-827, 352-354, 866. 

5 The exchange rate in 1711 was about one and one-half to one. 

6 Statutes, II, 889. The original act has been lost. However, there is a thorough 
discussion of the provisions of the act to be found in the report submitted by 
William Bull in 1740. See William Bull, An Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Paper Bills of Credit in South Carolina from the year 1700 to this present time. . 
This report may be found in three places: Public Record Office—House of Lords. 
April 16, 1740, Statutes at Large of South Carolina, IX, and Sound Currency (11 
vols., New York, 1891-1905), V, 33-47. Hereafter cited as Bull’s Account. Page 
references are to the reprint of the report in Sound Currency. 

7McCrady, History, Il, 9-11. It is interesting to note that McCrady did not 
agree that the act was sound. He branded it “class legislation,” apparently ignoring 
the huge financial burden of the province as well as the soundness of the scheme 
to back all of the paper money at one time. 
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The new act called for the emission of £52,000, colonial currency, 
of which £16,000 was to retire all of the old bills still in circulation. An 
additional £32,000 was to be issued as interest-bearing notes payable in 
twelve years at 12%; the latter sum was to be used to sink both principal 
and interest at the end of the term. The remaining £4,000 was to be 
used to meet the current needs of the government. The Bank Act did 
not provide for the retirement of the Tuscarora bills, which, when added 
to the emission of 1712, brought the total to 256,000, colonial currency, 
in circulation. The act stated that all of the “Bank Bills” should be retired 
at regular intervals. Only £8,000 of the “Bank Bills” were still outstand- 
ing when the act was suspended by a new one in the 1720's. 

The large increase in the money which resulted from the Bank Act 
brought about serious depreciation. The merchants trading with the 
colony viewed the depreciation with alarm and began to bombard the 
Board of Trade with memorials requesting action to restrain the South 
Carolinians from continuing a policy which obviously hurt the com- 
mercial interests. The petitions were not effective at this time, however, 
and depreciation continued. The exchange rate rose from three to one, 
where it stood immediately after the passage of the act of 1712, to five 
to one in 1720. The memorials of the merchants against the paper money 
became more insistent. They claimed that the paper money policy, par- 
ticularly the Bank Act, was very prejudicial to trade. Even as late as 
1717, when it was evident that the provision of the statute for retirement 
was being strictly complied with, Governor Johnson received additional 
instructions from the Proprietors to work for the repeal of the act.?° It 
is true that trade did fall off to some extent four or five years after the 
Bank Act, but the use of paper money does not appear to have been the 
primary cause for this decline. The Indian War seriously interfered with 
and was chiefly responsible for the decrease in the trade. Fortunately, 
the decline did not last long. 

Several new emissions were added to the Bank bills in the period 
between 1715 and 1720." Can these new emissions be justified? In 1715 


8 Statutes, III, 188-193. 

® Transcripts of Records in the Public Record Office Relating to the Province 
of South Carolina, 1663 to 1782 (36 vols., Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
Columbia), VII, 31-35, 156-157, 204. For petitions supporting the paper currency 
policy in this period see Ibid., VII, 3, 9, 43-47, 49-52, 126-127, 198. Collections of 
The South Carolina Historical Society (5 vols., Charleston, 1857-1896), II, 228, 
cited hereafter as Collections. 

10 Transcripts of Records, VII, 31-35. 

11 Statutes, II, 627-638, 634-641, 662-676; III, 34-38, 69-84. See also Bull’s 
Account, 38-40. 
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the colonists were once again beset with Indian troubles, this time from 
the Yemassee Indians. The Yemassee War was a financial burden almost 
too great for the colony to bear without help. Repeatedly the colonists 
pleaded with the Proprietors to send them aid in this struggle, but their 
requests were ignored.’ What other proposal lay open to them but that 
of issuing paper money, an expedient that had been relied upon before, 
under similar circumstances, and which had proven successful in giving 
them aid in pressing situations? No evidence is found indicating that the 
paper money advocates attempted to defraud their creditors by this 
action. Nor is there any evidence that the colonists endeavored to force 
prices up with the new emissions. They were merely going through a 
difficult period in which they badly needed help from the Proprietors 
and, finding no aid emanating from that quarter, used the only means at 
their disposal that seemed to give promise of relief. Nearly all groups 
in the colony, excepting the British merchants, including the Council and 
Governor, appear to have been of one mind as to the necessity of such 
action. The fact remains, however, that the new emissions did hurt the 
merchants, who made new remonstrances to the Proprietors against the 
government of the province. The Proprietors at this point displayed 
their complete indifference to the need of the colony by refusing the 
appeals for aid and ordering Governor Johnson to see that the bills of 
credit were speedily and effectively retired.** It was an unfortunate, if 
not disastrous, policy that refused outright aid while simultaneously 
curtailing the schemes the colonists had devised to help themselves. 
Actually, the South Carolinians were not insensible to the unfavorable 
position in which repeated emissions had placed the merchants. They 
admitted that the sudden addition to the bills of credit already in circu- 
lation might have been partially responsible for injuring the trade of the 
colony. But the merchants too must shoulder some of the responsibility 
for the condition of the colony because of their deliberate attempt to 
force the colonists to discontinue their paper money policy by refusing 
to trade with them. An act was passed in 1717 providing for the retire- 
ment of the bills thus issued since the beginning of the Indian trouble." 
This action by the legislature gives considerable weight to the assertion 


12 Letter to William Popple, July 15, 1715, in South Carolina Miscellany 
(Library of Congress). Report to the Board of Trade, July 19, 1715, Ibid. Calendar 
of State Papers, American and West Indies, 1716-1717, April 27, 1717 #517. 
Transcripts of Records, VII, 9, 43-47, 49-52, 220-221, 228. 


13 Transcripts of Records, VII, 9, 31-35, 156-157. 


14 The original act has been lost. See Bull’s Account, 89. Transcripts of Records, 
VU, 71-73. 
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that the sole reason for these new emissions was to pay for defense and 
not to overcome or lighten legitimate debts. 


The merchants claimed the colonists acted in bad faith when the 
act of 1717 was repealed before all the bills and public orders were 
retired. However, this action cannot be viewed as a breach of public 
faith, when the financial burden the colonists had placed upon them- 
selves is realized. From all indications, the colony had spent a total of 
£84,035 for defense since 1701, not including the Yemassee war.’® They 
can hardly be criticized for granting themselves more time to discharge 
the indebtedness brought about by the war. 


As if these troubles were not enough, the lower house soon dis- 
covered that some of the paper money still ostensibly current was being 
hoarded in the colony. Hence, they found themselves now facing a con- 
tracting currency situation.1* At the same time, a rather precipitous 
drop in prices occurred. Rice fell from four pounds per hundredweight 
to forty shillings, and other commodities dropped in much the same 
fashion. Therefore, in 1720 a new act was passed which granted the 
colonists the privilege of tendering rice or other products of the province 
at a specified rate, rather than having to discharge their payments in a 
medium that had suddenly become scarce.1* Again the merchants, joined 
by members of the Council of South Carolina, protested against the act 
which they claimed was in relief of debtors. The fact that rice was to be 
accepted at no more than forty shillings (the current price) the first 
year and no more than thirty shillings the second year suffices to show 
there was no attempt to defraud. Shortly following this act, a new one 
was passed providing for the issuing of rice at the rate of thirty shillings 
per hundredweight, obviously not an exorbitant price.’® 

After the proprietary government was overthrown, the Commons 
House again demanded an expansion of the paper money. Most of the 
arguments for an expansion at this time centered upon the needs of 
commerce and internal business of the colony. The paper money advo- 
cates argued that a larger circulating medium was essential to the prov- 
ince because of the increase in population and trade. They attempted 
to show the needs of the colony as graphically as possible and compared 
the population and currency in circulation in South Carolina with the 


15 Collections, II, 228. 


16 Statutes, III, 105-108. The fact that the bills of credit were being hoarded 
indicates that depreciation did little to discourage their acceptance. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Jbid., III, 108-111. 
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population and currency in circulation in England. This comparison 
strongly supported the colonial demand for an expanded medium of 
exchange.'® By this time the paper money problem had precipitated 
hostile feelings between the Commons House and the Council, the latter 
group viewing with growing concern the position of Governor Nicholson 
in this legislative division.”° 

The lower house, faced with mounting expenses of government and 
believing in the necessity of maintaining a sufficient quantity of paper 
money, enacted two new measures shortly after Governor Nicholson’s 
arrival in the province. The first act, passed in 1722, provided for the 
re-issue of some of the old rice bills to take care of the current needs of 
the government.” A second act, passed in February 1723, was of much 
greater importance, calling for the reprinting of all the old bills outstand- 
ing and for a new emission of £40,000 in addition or £120,000, colonial 
currency, in all.?? The passage of this act precipitated acrimonious debate 
both in and out of the colony. Apparently the colonists hoped to provide 
for all of their money in circulation by this act as they had done earlier 
and with much success by the Bank Act. The act met squarely one of the 
major objections to paper money at this time—the uncertainty of the 
exact amount still in circulation. The purpose of the new emission of 
£40,000 was to aid the colony in recovering from a flood that had de- 
stroyed nearly all the crops of the previous year. 

The pro-currency group was strengthened considerably during this 
period by a growing number of people who believed that a close relation- 
ship existed between paper money and the economic well-being of South 
Carolina; a belief strengthened by Governor Nicholson’s wholehearted 
acceptance of the medium. The members of the Council, however, were 
not convinced. On at least two occasions they complained that the credi- 
tors of the South Carolinians were being forced to accept bills of credit 


19 South Carolina Commons House Journal, session November 24, 1722. 
. there is left current among us £21,500 proclamation money .. . we 
are assured that there are in this province upward of 12,000 white souls. That 
on this account the aforesaid sum of £21,500 being divided among the latter, 
each person will be entitled to 21 15 10% proclamation money whereas in England 
the people are computed to be 8,000,000 and the currency 150,000,000 so that 
on each equal divident the share of each person will amount to £18 15 sterling.” 


“ 


20 Collections, I, 270. South Carolina Commons House Journal, session December 
7, 1722. 

21 Statutes, III, 149-157. 

22 [bid., 188-193. South Carolina Commons House Journal, session November 
24, 1722. Bull’s Account, 40-41. 
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that had no retirement date.** This allegation was an obvious misrepre- 
sentation, because the act in question specifically stated that the bills 
were to be sunk and cancelled according to the several laws still in effect. 
The provisions of the act were certainly as well known to the members 
of the Council as to anyone else in the province. 

Nevertheless, the opposition to an extended paper money, heretofore 
made up largely of merchants but now augmented by the Council, be- 
came even more demonstrative. One group of merchants in South Caro- 
lina declared they were being victimized by a breach of public faith and 
complained of the arbitrary nature of the Act of 1723 to the Governor, 
Council, and Commons House.** The lower house took exception to the 
statements made by the merchants in the petition, asserting they were 
not only false but scandalous as well, and ordered the signers of the 
document, twenty-eight in number, taken into custody.” The merchants 
asked Governor Nicholson and the Council to intercede in their behalf. 
Nicholson gave the merchants no satisfaction. The Council, however, 
suggested that the complaints of the merchants should be heard. The 
Commons took issue with the Council, insisting that they had the power 
to punish the merchants without interference from the upper house.”* Two 
results of this incident are evident: first, the merchants were forced to 
agree that their statements were false and required to pay a fine for their 
efforts; second, the struggle between Council and Assembly was now 
clearly drawn. 

The traders to the colony were not ready to give up their efforts to 
curtail paper money. In the ensuing months they sent new memorials 
to the crown against the obnoxious acts.”’ Their efforts were rewarded. 
The crown, taking into consideration the precarious position in which 
the merchant group was placed by any expansion of the currency, re- 
scinded the acts of 1722 and 1723 in August 1723.*° The disallowance, 
greeted joyously by the merchants, was viewed with much misgiving in 
the province. Governor Nicholson pointed out that the policy of the 
crown was ill-conceived and would work a definite hardship on the 


23 Transcripts of Records, X, 87-91, 123-124; XI, C. O. 5:400, July 4, 1723; 
July 18, 1728. Collections, I, 265, 267. 


24 Collections, 1, 300-305. 
25 Ibid. 
26 Collections, I, 300-305. C.R.S.C., I, 291-320. 


27 Transcripts of Records, X, 111-112, 126, 87-91, 123-124, XI, 2, 6. C. O. 
5:400, July 20, 1728. 


28 C, O. 5:359, November 15, 1728, August 27, 1728. Collections, I, 272. 
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colony.”” The Governor made known his opposition to the disallowance 
to the crown, stating that paper currency was not only justified but badly 
needed if the trade of the province was to continue in the usual volume. 
Nicholson was criticized for acting too slowly in implementing the decree. 
The Council noted that the Governor had consistently stood with the 
lower house against the upper house on the matter of paper money.*° 
This criticism by the Council, however, was unwarranted. On February 
15, 1724, an act was passed to call in and retire £55,000. The remaining 
bills emitted by the act of 1723 were to continue in circulation until 
provision could be made to retire them.*t Admittedly, the act of 1723 
did cause new depreciation. Yet, there is no positive evidence showing 
that the trade of the colony suffered as a result of this depreciation during 
the decade of the 1720's. 


Unfortunately, the years 1725 to 1731 are filled with many important 
issues that seem to influence each other. Because of this it is difficult to 
isolate any one issue such as the paper money problem without running 
the risk of oversimplifying the importance of other events. For example, 
was it the demand for more paper currency, the political ambition of 
Arthur Middleton, the struggle between the Commons House and Council 
for power, or a certain combination of all three that brought about a 
complete breakdown in the government of the province in 1727 and 1728? 


Governor Nicholson, aware of the mounting criticism against his 
actions since 1722 and desiring to answer these complaints in person, 
requested permission to return home.*? His request was granted and in 
1725 he left the colony. With Nicholson gone, leadership of the govern- 
ment went to Arthur Middleton, President of the Council. Middleton’s 
“accession” was viewed with mixed reaction by the South Carolinians. 
There were those who noted that the President was a native of South 
Carolina, had served for some time in the government, and was obviously 
aware of the needs of the colony. Still, Middleton’s recent actions as a 
Council member, especially in regard to the paper currency question, 
caused some of the colonists to view the immediate future with a sense 
of foreboding. 

Shortly after Governor Nicholson’s departure, the paper money ad- 
vocates petitioned the crown for permission either to establish a bank 
similar to that provided for in the act of 1712 for the purpose of emitting 


29 Collections, I, 277-278, II, 16-18. 

30 Transcripts of Records, XI, 164-166. 

31 Statutes, III, 219-221. 

32 Transcripts of Records, XI, 164-166, 216, 218-219. Collections, I, 286. 
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an additional £20,000, colonial currency, or to continue the bills at that 
time still in circulation.** The Council opposed this proposal, however, 
and used its collective influence in England against the request. In its 
counter petitions the upper house noted that the colony had only retired 
a very small amount of the bills in compliance with the sinking act of 
1724.** As far as the Council was concerned, this fact merely strengthened 
its long-held belief that the lower house was guilty of acting in bad faith; 
it neither kept its word nor conformed to the wishes of the crown. In the 
spring of 1725 the Commons House again made efforts to continue the 
bills of credit in circulation by requesting that the Council give its con- 
sent to a joint proposal ordering the treasurer of the colony not to bum 
the bills as instructed by the act of 1724. The Council, of course, remained 
cool to this proposal. 

At this point the relationship between the Commons House and 
the Council worsened, if possible. The upper house attempted to amend 
a tax bill on its third reading, but was rebuked by an aroused Commons 
House.** A committee was appointed by the lower house to determine 
whether a precedent for the action of the Council could be found. When 
the committee reported its findings, the lower house lost no time inform- 
ing the Council that it had overstepped the limits of its powers. The 
Commons added more fuel to the fire, lecturing the upper house on the 
“rule in Great Britain” that all money bills ought to be amended “in 
that house where they arose.” ** The Councilmen were furious but were 
forced to give in on the matter. They stated that their concurrence was 
necessary before the Commons House would agree to pass the much 
needed tax act. This event tends to picture the Council as willing to put 
the needs of the colony above any local petty dispute. Under no circum- 
stances can the Council be described as devoted to this principle, be- 
cause Middleton and his group were not willing to let the matter drop 
on this sour note. The acting Governor, writing to the Duke of Newcastle, 
discussed in detail the recent dispute in which, he asserted, the Commons 
claimed certain unjust privileges in passing the tax bill. Ralph Izard also 
wrote to Newcastle on behalf of the Council telling of the recent trouble.*’ 


The burning of Fort King George on the Altamaha in 1726 raised 
the problem of defense for the frontier. President Middleton requested 


33 Collections, I, 291. 

84 South Carolina Commons House Journal, session November 24, 1725. 
35 Ibid., session December 18, 1725. Collections, I, 237. 

36 South Carolina Commons House Journal, session December 18, 1725. 
87 Collections, I, 287. 
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the Commons House to raise money, as a loan to the King, to rebuild the 
fort. The lower house, apparently sensing an opportunity to enlarge the 
currency, refused to raise the money in the manner Middleton requested, 
but suggested instead that the money in the hands of the treasurer which 
was to be burned in compliance with the sinking act of 1724 could be 
reissued.** It appears that Middleton took no notice of the suggestion 
for awhile. Later, however, he did agree to the Commons House proposal 
and the treasurer was authorized to reissue £2,000 of the retired bills 
of credit for this purpose. Middleton wrote of this event to Nicholson, 
who stated his approval of the re-emission.*® However, the re-emission 
was not accomplished without rancor. The Commons tried to place 
Middleton on the defensive by criticizing the manner in which he had 
taken the oath of office as well as his selling of offices, hoping thereby 
to force his compliance to the demand for more paper money.*° 

The lower house made several attempts to issue more currency dur- 
ing this period. In 1726 an attempt was made to enlarge the circulating 
medium by £40,000, colonial currency, but this was speedily rejected by 
the upper house.*! President Middleton strongly disapproved of the bill, 
giving as his reason orders that he had received which forbade the pass- 
ing of all legislation except the most necessary without first obtaining 
permission from the King. Again in 1726 the lower house attempted to 
increase the paper currency. In the “Petition of the General Assembly to 
the Lords Justices” it was suggested that instead of burning the bills of 
credit, as the sinking law of 1724 had provided, the money then in the 
hands of the treasurer and any that would come to his office should be 
reissued.*? The suggestion met with no success. In late 1726 and early 
1727 the Commons attempted to enlarge the paper money by the amount 
of £86,000, colonial currency, issued on “good security.” *? The new act 
contained a suspending clause until royal approbation was obtained. The 
Council rejected the bill and sent it back to the lower house. The 
Commons now asked for a joint committee to be appointed to consider 
the currency problem of the colony; but the Council refused to partici- 
pate, replying that it would be willing to appoint a committee to discuss 


38 Middleton to Nicholson, Transcripts of Records, XII, 7-10. 

39 Nicholson to Middleton, Transcripts of Records, XII, 102-105. 
40 Tbid., XII, 2-6, XIII, 219-221. C. O. 5:360. 

41 Collections, I, 300-305. 

42 Transcripts of Records, XII, 233-234. 


43 South Carolina Commons House Journal, sessions November 23, 1726, 
December 10, 1726, December 15, 1726, December 16, 1726. 
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defense of the province but not currency.** This refusal even to discuss 
the currency situation was not well received by the lower house. It 
pointed out that the new act included a suspending clause and that this 
should prove the conviction of the Commons that the provisions of the 
bill were just. The upper house answered by suggesting they solicit royal 
permission prior to the passage of such a bill.*® An impasse was reached 
with the paper money advocates unable to gain their desired increases 
of paper currency, and the Commons House was therefore prorogued. 


In order to understand the attempts made in 1726 and 1727 to en- 
large the Currency, two existant conditions must be recognized. First, 
as was the case some ten years before, the colonists were facing a con- 
tracting currency situation made even more onerous by some hoarding 
of bills. Whether or not hoarding was a major problem is difficult to 
judge. However, the Commons used it as justification for the renewed 
attempts to increase the bills of credit in this period.** Second, the safety 
of the province was certainly a major reason for the bills of 1726 and 
1727. The events of 1726 and 1727 had interesting results. The Council 
criticized the lower house for failing to raise any tax for defense pur- 
poses but refused the efforts of the Commons to provide the much 
needed money. The Council was just as firm and unyielding in its efforts 
to thwart renewed emissions as the Commons House was on behalf of 
enlarging the currency; both apparently were unwilling to compromise 
their stand for the purpose of defending the province. 


During the summer of 1727 several meetings were held about thirty 
miles outside of Charleston attended by members of the lower house and 
sympathizers, protesting the recent actions of the Council.*7 One of the 
major grievances discussed during these meetings was the paper money 
situation. New demands for additional paper money emanated from the 
meetings but met with no success. The Council, alarmed over the 
“riotous” meetings, ordered the colonists to disperse; but the order was 
ignored.** Whereupon, the upper house, desiring to nip any “rebellion” 
at its inception, ordered the arrest of Landgrave Smith, who was con- 
sidered one of the ringleaders of the “rebels.” The colonists greeted this 
event with defiance, although Middleton justified the action by claiming 
Smith had attached himself to the colonial cause solely in order to be- 


45 Ibid., session December 15, 1726. 

44 [bid., session January 3, 1727. 

46 C.R.S.C., I, 291-320. 

47 Transcripts of Records, XII, 208-210. 
48 [bid. 
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come president.*® Tobias Fitch, a member of the assemblage, retaliated 
by demanding satisfaction of the provost marshal for calling them 
rebels.°° For a while a resort to arms seemed imminent. Cooler tempers 
prevailed, however, with both sides modifying their stands. The Com- 
mons House was convened again by the president in the fall but refused 
to take any action until permitted to reissue the bills of credit that were 
coming into the colonial treasury to be retired. In the spring of 1728 
relations between the upper and lower houses worsened and the Com- 
mons House ordered the chief justice of the province taken into custody. 
It was obvious to all that effective government had completely broken 
down in the province. Even President Middleton despaired of the situa- 
tion’s getting any better.” 

Meanwhile events in England were moving in the direction of re- 
solving the political strife in the colony. As early as November 19, 1725, 
the Board of Trade began receiving complaints against President Middle- 
ton. And, at the same time, former Governor Johnson began his efforts 
to be re-appointed to his old post. There was some initial opposition to 
Johnson’s re-appointment, however, stemming from the fact that under 
his former leadership the amount of paper currency in the colony had 
greatly increased. As might be expected, the opposition to Johnson was 
made up largely of merchants trading with South Carolina. Out of this, 
the whole question of paper currency in the province was brought to the 
attention of the Board of Trade and reconsidered. The result of the re- 
evaluation was an admission, by even the merchant group, that paper 
currency was necessary and should be continued under proper limita- 
tions.°* It was finally decided that the sum of slightly more than £104,000, 
colonial currency, in “public orders” be emitted to defray the expenses 
of the government incurred during the recent collapse of the legislative 
process. In addition, £106,500 of bills of credit were to continue in 
circulation. After this arrangement, with one or two exceptions, paper 
currency ceased to be the political issue it once was in the colony. From 
this date forward the exchange rate did not greatly fluctuate. 

When the period 1703 to 1731 is viewed as a whole, the insistent 
demands of the colonists for an increased quantity of the paper money 
seem reasonable. Admittedly, there is some justification based upon his- 
torical fact for applying the debtor-creditor interpretation to this period 


49 Collections, I, 800-805. Transcripts of Records, XIII, 28-30. 
50 Collections, I, 8300-305. 

51 Transcripts of Records, XIII, 44-47, 61-69. C. O. 5:400. 

52 Transcripts of Records, XIII, 36-38. C. O. 5:861, 5:400, 5:401. 
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of South Carolina history. It is true that the use of paper currency which 
was often expanded did hurt the merchants trading in and with the 
province. Perhaps other small groups in the province were also injured 
by the use of this medium, particularly those whose incomes were fixed. 
Only once in the years prior to 1731, however, does the paper currency 
of the colony appear to have been responsible for injuring trade.®* Even 
in this instance, it is likely that the injury resulted as much from the 
action of the merchants and the Yemassee War as from the currency. 
The South Carolinians did not try to make excuses for their paper money 
but admitted, in this instance, that their bills of credit might be respon- 
sible for the decline of trade. This certainly pictures the colonists in a 
fashion that is hard to square with the debtor-creditor thesis. It is the 
resultant injury to the merchant group that has generally led to the 
adoption of the debtor-creditor interpretation of the issuance of paper 
money in South Carolina. Nonetheless, a strict application of this thesis 
does not seem to satisfy all the questions raised by the use of paper 
money in the province. The thesis assumes, among other things, that all 
emissions of bills of credit can be interpreted as either giving aid to 
those in debt or injuring people to whom money was owed. Certainly 
emissions often resulted in easing debts. But, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, there is no explicit evidence that the South Carolinians were 
motivated by this type of thinking. 


How can the debtor-creditor interpretation be used to explain the 
many emissions of bills of credit resulting from military emergencies? 
Obviously, if military need is admitted, some other explanation must be 
resorted to, in attempting to explain these emissions. What better ex- 
planation is there than the one given by the South Carolinians for their 
action? They earnestly contended that the use of paper currency was a 
necessity. However, this overlooks the fact that military emergencies 
could offer the occasion for issues, the purpose of which is to depreciate 
the currency and thereby ease indebtedness. It appears impossible to 
determine whether or not this intent was prevalent since a debtor- 
creditor struggle explanation of paper issues usually rests on inference. 
Ordinarily, a man does not make known the fact that he is embarked 
upon a course of action the purpose of which is to defraud his creditors. 

Ironically, the overwhelming evidence supporting the colonial declara- 
tion that a paper currency was needed and justified is the action of the 
merchants. Despite extreme hostility to and repeated remonstrances 
against the use of paper currency in South Carolina, even the merchant 
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group agreed that some paper money was necessary when the subject 
was being reconsidered late in the 1720's. In all probability the stand 
taken by the merchants in the late months of 1728 and early portion of 
1729 was highly influential in bringing about the “new” policy in regard 
to paper currency in the province. This was, in a sense, a striking vindi- 
cation of the long-held colonial contention. Perhaps the whole problem 
of the value of paper currency to South Carolina has been best summed 
up in a pamphlet appearing about this time: 


And yet . . . South Carolina taken in a complex view, has been one 
of the most flourishing settlements, their capital stock increased in 
value to a prodigous degree; and this in a great measure owing to 
the bills of credit.” 


54“An Inquiry into The Nature and Uses of Money; More Especially of 
Bills of Credit”, Boston, 1740, in Andrew Davis (ed.), Colonial Currency Reprints 
in Publications of the Prince Society (4 vols., XXXII-XXXV, Boston, 1910-1911), 
Ill, 464. 





CHARLESTON HARBOR, 1860-1861: 
A MEMOIR FROM THE UNION GARRISON 


Eprrep By JAMEs P. JONES 
Florida State University 


During the fateful days of 1860 and 1861 Major Robert Anderson’s Union 
garrison in Charleston numbered among its officers an Indiana lieutenant 
named Jefferson C. Davis. Davis, born in Clark County, Indiana, in 1828, 
served as a volunteer in the Mexican War, and received a commission in 1848 
as second lieutenant in the field artillery. For the next ten years he served in 
posts from New York to Florida, being promoted to first lieutenant in 1852. 
In 1858 Davis was transferred with his company to garrison Fort Moultrie at 
Charleston. The frail, bearded young lieutenant was known to his fellow 
officers as the “boy sergeant of Buena Vista.” * 

Davis, regarded by Anderson as a “prudent and reliable officer,” was 
charged with numerous responsibilities in the forts and the city. In January 
when the Star of the West made its abortive attempt to relieve the garrison, 
Davis urged Anderson to join the action, but the major refused.’ In the final 
Sumter crisis Davis met the delegation which demanded surrender, and aimed 
the fort’s first gun to answer the South Carolina attack on April 12.4 From 
April 1861, to January 1865, Davis rose from artillery lieutenant to major 
general commanding Sherman’s 14th Corps. In January 1865, he returned to 
South Carolina as Union forces marched through the State. 

At war’s end, Davis felt he had not received the promotion he deserved, 
and he wrote his commanding officer a lengthy memoir of his war service in 
an unsuccessful attempt at advancement. The memoir included the following 
brief account of Davis’s service at Charleston and told with pride of his role 
in the garrison’s “cares and anxieties” during those days of national crisis.® 

I have the honor herewith to submit for the information of the Gen- 
eral commanding ° a short statement of my services in the Army since 


1 Abner Doubleday, Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860-’61 
(New York, 1876), 22-23. 

2 Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series 1, I, 85, 157. 

3 Roy Meredith, Storm Over Sumter (New York, 1957), 93; W. A. Swanberg, 
First Blood: The Story of Fort Sumter (New York, 1957), 148. 

4R. U. Johnson and C. C. Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(New York, 1887-1888), I, 59; Lloyd Lewis, Sherman: Fighting Prophet (New 
York, 1932), 348. 

5 The original of Davis’s 47-page memoir, written January 4, 1866, is in the 
Jefferson C. Davis Manuscript Collection in the Indiana State Historical Library, 
Indianapolis. 

6 “The General commanding” was General John M. Palmer of Illinois, com- 
mander of the Department of Kentucky in 1866. 
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the breaking out of the rebellion in Charleston Harbor in the fall of 
1860. As First Lieutenant in the lst Regiment of United States Artillery, 
attached to Company “E” I was and had been since June, 1858 on duty 
at Fort Moultrie. On the receipt of the news of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln at Charleston the people flew to arms.’ 

On the night of the 7th of Nov[ember] I, as officer of the day, 
issued the first cartridges to the guards; loaded and manned the guns 
of the fort’s “[nite?] battery” for the threatened emergency. 

As the excitement increased and the determination of S. C. to secede 
from the Union became more and more demonstrative the efforts of the 
small garrison were increased accordingly in preparing the Fort for de- 
fence until the duties became very arduous to both officers and men. 
Shortly after the arrival of Major Anderson to assume command of the 
troops I was ordered to take charge of a party of government employees 
in the Engineer Department and to repair quietly to Castle Pinckney 
with instructions to prepare that place for the occupancy of troops, should 
reinforcements be sent us. 

This work was accomplished in some ten days as desired, amid 
intense excitement and many threats from the South Carolina people. 
On being relieved from this duty I returned and reported to my com- 
pany at Fort Moultrie. On the night of the 26th [of] Dec[ember] in 
command of the rear guard I covered the passage of Major Anderson and 
command from Fort Moultrie to Sumter. At the announcement by signal 
of the safe arrival of the main command in Fort Sumter I abandoned the 
batteries, resumed the muskets, repaired to the rowboats awaiting us 
at the beach; and made the transit across the channel in close proximity 
to the enemy’s gun boats; which on this occasion, much of our surprise, 
seemed unconcious of our movements. During the siege of Fort Sumter, 
which terminated on the 14th of the following April I performed the 
various duties required of a subaltern without a day’s intermission. The 
bee hive like industry and vigilance of this little garrison; its cares and 
anxieties, its gallant stand when driven to the sad alternative; are so 
well remembered and appreciated by the people that it affords me un- 
usual pleasure to refer to my participation in those eventful scenes. 


During the engagement I commanded a four gun battery on the 


7 Davis undoubtedly refers to the situation described by Swanberg: “The news 
made Charleston boil with excitement. Citizens paraded with shouts of ‘Hurrah for 
Lincoln!’ giving the devil his due for assuring secession. A crowd of them went out 
to Fort Moultrie, sporting secession cockades and marching around the fort. . . .” 
Swanberg, First Blood, 15. 
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northwest face of the work opposing the then notorious floating battery. 
This formidable enemy was so completely disabled that it has never 
been used since. 


After the evacuation of Sumter on my arrival at New York I received 
orders to repair to Indianapolis, Ind. to muster into service the Regiments 
of Vols. [Volunteers] then being raised in that state.® 


8 The floating battery was 100 feet long and 25 feet wide. It was made of 
wood, reinforced with iron. The houseboat-like vessel carried four heavy siege guns, 
and proved to be a cumbersome weapon dubbed by some Confederates as the 
“Slaughter Pen.” Swanberg, First Blood, 205; Doubleday, Reminiscences, 127. 

® Davis was named colonel commanding the 22nd Indiana Infantry Volunteers 
and began his service in Missouri. 
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DESCENDANTS OF JUDGE ROBERT PRINGLE 
By Mary PriIncLE FENHAGEN 


Judge Robert Pringle (1702-1776), the ancestor of the Pringle family 
in Charleston, whose Bible entries, journal, letters and will have appeared 
in this Magazine,’ left three children. It is my purpose to outline three 
generations of his descendants. 


1 I John Julius Pringle, born July 22, 1753, 
2 II Robert Pringle, born April 4, 1755, 


III Elizabeth Mayrant Pringle, born March 29, 1757, married on 
January 23, 1783, William Freeman, Jr.,? who soon after re- 
turned to live in Bristol. Before leaving he formed a part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, Dr. Robert Pringle, to do ex- 
porting and importing under the name of Freeman, Pringle 
& Co.* This seems to have been an unsuccessful venture,® as 
attested by many letters from Freeman and from his uncle 
of the same name. No issue from this marriage. 


1This Magazine, XXII, 25-83; XXVI, 21-30, 93-112; L, 91-100, 144-155. 
2 Ibid., XVIII, 38. 


3 Charleston Probate Court (hereafter cited as CPC), Administrations, TT, p. 
329. John Julius Pringle and Robert Pringle signed promissory note to pay Elizabeth 
Pringle £800 before Jan. 1, 1787. The deed was dated Jan. 1, 1783, witnessed by 
Judith Pringle. William Freeman acknowledged payment in full June 4, 1794. On 
July 10, 1783, Judith Pringle made over to William Freeman a promissory note of 
Stephen Bull for 22000 currency of Great Britain. Both sums were probably part 
of Elizabeth’s dower made over to her by her brothers and mother. According to 
family letters the Freemans sailed for England on July 15, 1783. 

4 Partnership agreement and subsequent letters connected with the activities of 
Freeman, Pringle & Co. owned by Ashmead F. Pringle of Charleston. Hereinafter 
referred to as Pringle Papers. 

5 CPC, YY (1784-1789), p. 59. A list of assignments to Adam Tunno of 
Charleston by William Freeman of same place, merchant, and Robert Pringle, 
“late partner in trade under firm of Freeman & Pringle” dated Sept. 10, 1789. 

CPC, Administrations, ZZ (1789-1792), p. 410. Bond of Robert Pringle of 
St. Bartholomew’s to William Freeman of Bristol, England, for £5036, July 22, 
1791, signed in presence of William Freeman, Jr., of Charleston. The latter at the 
same time executed a bond of indebtedness to William Freman, Sr., of Bristol, his 
uncle. 


CPC, Miscellaneous Cases, 1788-1812, p. 461. Jan. 27, 1812, Dr. Robert 
Pringle’s estate sold 17 negroes, 100 head of cattle, 24 sheep, and furniture at the 
Horse Shoe to satisfy the above judgment for £5052. 
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John Julius Pringle received his A.B. degree from the College of 
Philadelphia and in 1772 was reading law with Mr. John Rutledge, but 
his father desired further training for both his sons in British institutions.’ 
On December 19, 1774 John sailed for England’ and was enrolled at 
the Middle Temple as a law student. As tensions increased between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, John wrote a letter to a news- 
paper outlining the American cause so ably that the leader of His 
Majesty’s opposition, the Duke of Richmond, through the newspaper 
editor, asked to interview him. Although he completed the necessary 
number of terms at the Middle Temple, he did not receive his degree, 
as he would have had to take the unpopular oath of allegiance.* In 1778 
he went to the continent, serving as secretary to Ralph Izard for two 
years. His return to Carolina was delayed by an illness contracted in 
the West Indies, where he had to change ships to get home. In 1781 
he was admitted to the Charleston Bar, initiating a long and distin- 
guished career. His obituary in the Charleston Courier, March 20, 1843, 
gives an account of the many services he rendered his state: In 1787 
he was chosen Speaker of the House of Assembly and served two years. 
He was offered, but declined, the office of delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, but served at the Convention which formed 
the State Constitution. President Washington appointed him district at- 
torney in the U.S. Court for South Carolina on September 29, 1789. On 
December 20, 1792, he was appointed attorney general of South Caro- 
lina and served for sixteen years. In 1805 Jefferson offered him the at- 
torney generalship of the United States, which he declined. He served 
on the vestry of St. Michael’s Church, was a trustee of the College of 
Charleston, 1796-1824, and president of that board, 1811-1815, and for 
four years was president of the Charleston Library Society. 

John Julius Pringle married on January 1, 1784, Susannah Reid, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. James Reid.® She was born December 
14, 1768,%° died February 7, 1831." They lived in the house on Tradd 


7 [bid., 147. 
6 This Magazine, L, 145. 
8 For a sketch of John Julius Pringle see John Belton O’Neall, Bench and Bar 


(Charleston, 1859), II, 6; and E. Alfred Jones, American Members of the Inns 
of Court (London, 1924), p. 175. 


® This Magazine, XVIII, 146. 
10 Tbid., X, 152. 
11 Epitaph in St. Michael’s churchyard. 
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Street which his father directed in his will should be completed if not 
finished at the time of his death (1776). The older house on the same 
parcel of land, a three-story brick house erected by Judge Pringle 
in 1742, served as his law office. His practice is said to have netted him 
between eighteen and twenty-three thousand dollars per annum.’* At 
the time of his death he owned plantations on the Pedee and Black 
Rivers, and his favorite estate on the Ashley River which he called 
Runnymede." He built a charming house there in 1795 of which Charles 
Fraser, who studied law in the Pringle office, left a drawing which may 
be seen in his Sketchbook. Fraser completed just before Mr. Pringle’s 
death a miniature of him for each of the latter’s children.’* John Julius 
Pringle died on March 17, 1848, and was buried beside his wife in St. 
Michael’s churchyard. 

3 I John Julius Pringle, born, Oct. 18, 1784.15 

II Robert William Pringle, born Oct. 10, 1786, died Dec. 16, 1790. 
III Susannah Pringle, born Jan. 8, 1789. 

IV Elizabeth Mary Pringle, born May 9, 1791. 

V Robert Pringle, born March 28, 1793, died Oct. 26, 1860, un- 
married. He left a will disposing of the furnishings of his 
apartment in Paris.1* He was buried in St. Michael’s church- 
yard. 

VI Mary Pringle, born Aug. 23, 1795, died unamarried between 
the time her father made his will in 1831 and added codicil 
in 1839. 


6 VII Edward Jenkins Pringle, born Dec. 16, 1796. 
VIII Charles James Pringle, died as small child. 


7 IX William Bull Pringle, born July 8, 1800. 
8 X Emma Clara Pringle, born Jan. 23, 1803. 


ou > 


2 


Robert Pringle studied “physic” with Dr. Lionel Chalmers but soon 
followed his brother abroad to study medicine at the university in his 


12 Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, Charleston the Place and the People (New York, 
1906), p. 401. 

18 CPC, Wills, I, 284. Will signed May 14, 1831, codicil added July 12, 1839; 
proved March 20, 1843. 

14 The Carolina Art Assn. owns at least one of these miniatures. 

15 This Magazine, XXII, 26; Mason Smith Family Letters, ed. Daniel E. Huger 
Smith et al. (Columbia, 1950), p. 279. 

16 CPC, Wills, M, 426. Will signed May 5, 1860, proved Oct. 29, 1860. 
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father’s old home, Edinburgh. He was there at the time of his father’s 
death on January 18, 1776. After taking his degree he sailed for home in 
July 1778. In his Baggage was £30 sterling worth of medicine besides 
dresses and furbelows for his mother and sister.17 He did not long 
practise medicine. In a letter to his wife’s step-father, the Rev. Mr. 
Jenkins, on December 27, 1783, he wrote: “You will conclude that many 
circumstances induced one to give over the practise of my profession 
[torn] of Practioners of Physic in Charleston made it difficult for one 
to practise with the satisfaction and emolument that I could wish for— 
the danger to my dear Molsey [nickname for his wife Mary] and my 
own health forbid my practising at the Horse Shoe. The frequent solici- 
tations of my friends and the opportunity of being connected with a 
brother-in-law of known probity made me turn merchant and lay aside 
the physician”.* As noted above, Dr. Pringle’s association with William 
Freeman, which lasted less than the three years for which their partner- 
ship agreement called for, was far from successful. After his second 
marriage he devoted himself with some success to planting rice and 
cotton.?® He took an interest in affairs in Colleton County, where his 
plantations were, serving as chairman of the vestry of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, surgeon of the Colleton County regiment in 1792.”° 


Dr. Pringle married about 1781 Mary Reid, whose younger sister 
Susannah would later marry John Julius Pringle. Her older sister, Eliz- 
abeth Reid, had married on August 26, 1779, William Bull, Jr., older 
half-brother of the Prirgle men.”' These three girls were the children of 
Dr. James Reid of Pon Pon, who had shown himself an active patriot 
against Great Britain.?? He married on July 17, 1760, Susanna Michaud, 
widow,”* who as Susannah Maybank, spinster, had married Henry Mi- 
chaud on June 20, 1756. Jeremiah Theus painted Susannah Maybank’s 
portrait, which was exhibited by the Carolina Art Association in 1952. 
A portrait of Dr. James Reid, also by Theus, is owned by Miss Frost of 


17 Pringle Papers. Letter to John Pringle, July 28, 1778, on eve of sailing from 
Nantes. 

18 Pringle Papers. 

19 By the 1790 census, St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Dr. Robert Pringle had 64 
slaves, and 11 in Charleston that must have been house servants. In the 1810 census, 
Dr. Pringle had 180 slaves in the Colleton Dist., of which sixty were listed as part 
of his father-in-law’s estate in the 1790 census. 

20 Pringle Papers. 

21 This Magazine, I, 82; Bull papers at the S. C. Historical Society give Wm. 
Bull’s death date as May 21, 1799, and Elizabeth Bull’s as 18383. 

22 Tbid., XV, 30. 

23 Ibid., X, 282, 284; XI, 117. 
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Charleston. Dr. Reid died October 12, 1769,** aged 41 years. He left 
a will which named his wife; Andrew Maybank qualified as executor.” 
Mrs. Reid married a third time on July 31, 1773, the Rev. Mr. Edward 
Jenkins,?* then rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, later of St. Michael's, 
and finally of St. Philip’s. No issue survived her marriage to Mr. Jenkins, 
but the tablet erected to him in St. Michael’s Church says, “He shewed 
parental kindness to the children and grandchildren she [his wife] had 
by a former husband.” 

Mary Reid Pringle was born January 31, 1766, and died August 14, 
1784.27 She was buried on the family plantation near Garden’s Corner, 
not far from Walterboro. One of the papers treasured by the family is 
the bill sent to Dr. Pringle for the tolling of St. Michael’s bell on August 
16, 1784, for the death of Mrs. Pringle. 

9 I James Reid Pringle, born August 19, 1782.8 


Dr. Robert Pringle married, second, June 22, 1787, Ann Amelia 
Garden.”® Born August 29, 1770, she was an only child and quite an 
heiress through her father Col. Benjamin Garden and her mother Amelia 
Godin,®*° one of the daughters of Benjamin Godin. Col. Benj. Garden 
who died on November 19, 1789,** stated in his will that he considered 
the fortune his daughter had inherited through her mother’s marriage 
settlement, legacies from her uncle (by marriage) Sampson Neyle, were 
sufficient, so he left his not inconsiderable estate in trust for her children. 
From the time of his second marriage Dr. Pringle’s planting activities 
in the Beaufort, Colleton County, area were intensified. Ann Amelia 
Garden Pringle died June 29, 1801,*? and is buried in St. Philip’s church- 
yard, the parish of which her grandfather, Commissary Alexander Garden, 
was rector from 1720-1754. From this time on her descendants have 
been communicants of that church. Dr. Pringle died on May 29, 1811. 


24 Tbid., XXXIV, 91; See the News ¢> Courier, May 21, 1933, for an article by 
Beulah Glover describing Dr. James Reid’s tombstone beside that of his second 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Reid Pringle. 

25 This Magazine, XL, 188. 

26 Tbid., XI, 101. 

27 [bid., XLVII, 141 notes 71, 72. 

28 Tbid., XXII, 33. 

29 Ibid., XXI, 25; XXII, 27. 

80A. S. Salley, Jr., Marriage Notices in the South Carolina Gazette and its 
Successors (1732-1801), (Albany, 1902), pp. 27-28. 

81 This Magazine, XXIII, 110. 

82 St. Philip’s Register, II, 367. 
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A miniature of him painted by Henry Benbridge is owned by the Caro- 
lina Art Association. 
II Ann Amelia Pringle, born April 22, 1788, died May 1, 1846,* 
unmarried. Will at CPC signed Oct. 16, 1845, proved May 7, 
1846. 
10 III Robert Alexander Pringle, born Jan. 12, 1790. 
IV Mary Susanna Pringle, born Feb. 3, 1792, died March 20, 179—. 
V Elizabeth Freeman Pringle, born March 10, 1794, died un- 
married Feb. 8, 1875, buried in St. Philip’s churchyard. 
VI Benjamin Garden Pringle, born March 22, 1799, died Jan. 4, 
1800. 


11 VII Charlotte Marianne Pringle, born May 29, 1801. 


3 

John Julius Pringle (1) was a student of the grammar school of 
the College of Charleston in 1796. He married at Thorpe Place, Middle- 
sex, England,** on December 1, 1806, Mary Izard, daughter of Ralph 
Izard.** A miniature by Charles Fraser of him as a very handsome young 
man is owned by the Carolina Art Association. He died August 2, 1807, 
and on August 9th, the following Sunday, the Rev. Nathaniel Bowen 
delivered a sermon on the “much lamented death.” ** His widow remar- 
ried October 24, 1833, Joel Roberts Poinsett. No issue resulted from 
this marriage. She died November 9, 1857, aged 75 years, and is buried 
beside Mr. Poinsett at Stateburg. 


12 I John Julius Izard Pringle, born 1808. 


4 


Susannah Pringle (1) married William Mason Smith (1788-Aug. 7, 
1838), son of Bishop Robert Smith. She died May 18, 1846. No issue. 


5 


Elizabeth Mary Pringle (1) married January 2, 1808, Robert Smith 
(1786-Nov. 16, 1847),°7 older brother of William Mason Smith, who had 


33 Tombstone inscriptions in St. Philip’s churchyard; Pringle Papers. 

34 This Magazine, XXX, 244. 

35 Tbid., I, 287, 238. 

36 [bid., XLIV, 108. 

87 Mason Smith Family Letters 1860-1868, pp. 279-286, gives genealogy of 
subsequent generation of their issue. For forbears of Elizabeth Middleton, Eliza C. 
Middleton Huger, and Williams Middleton, see, respectively, this Magazine, I, 259; 
XLIV, 28; I, 251. 
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married Elizabeth’s older sister Susannah. Elizabeth Pringle Smith died 
April 8, 1873. Two miniatures of Mrs. Smith were exhibited at the Gibbes 
Art Gallery in 1936, copies after Malbone by Ernest Girard. 
I Robert Pringle Smith, born May 25, 1811, died young. 
II Susan Julia Mary Smith, born April 1, 1813, died young. 
III John Julius Pringle Smith, born Oct. 15, 1816, died Nov. 25, 


1894. He married, on Nov. 15, 1845, Elizabeth Middleton and 
left issue. 


IV William Mason Smith, born Sept. 8, 1818, died May 11, 1851. 
He married on Feb. 10, 1842, Eliza C. Middleton Huger (born 
Sept. 6, 1842, died Jan. 25, 1919) and left issue. 

V Anna Tilghman Smith, born August 30, 1820, died May 30, 
1840, unmarried. Her miniature was included in a Charles 
Fraser exhibition at the Gibbes Art Galley in 1934. 


VI Susan Pringle Smith, born Dec. 1, 1822, died Jan. 10, 1900. 
She married in Jan. 1849 Williams Middleton and left issue. 
13 VII Emma Clara Pringle Smith, born Feb. 5, 1825, died Oct. 8, 
1879. She married Wiliam Alston Pringle, oldest child of Wil- 
liam Bull Pringle and Mary Motte Alston, his wife. 


6 


Edward Jenkins Pringle (1) was admitted to the Charleston Bar 
in 1822. In the nullification controversy of 1832, he stood firm with the 
locally unpopular Unionist side, led by Pettigru, Poinsett, and his older 
double-first-cousin James Reid Pringle.** In 1834 he married Maria 
Henrietta Middleton, born November 14, 1802, daughter of Gov. Henry 
Middleton of Middleton Place,*® also a leader of the Unionist party in 
the state. On June 14, 1838, Mr. Pringle, his wife, and both his children 
perished off the coast of North Carolina on their way to Baltimore on 
the steamer Pulaski. 

7 


William Bull Pringle (1) married on March 5, 1822, Mary Motte 
Alston, born June 17, 1803, daughter of William Alston and his second 
wife Mary Brewton Motte.*® Her lovely portrait by Sully must have been 


38D, D. Wallace, South Carolina, A Short History (Chapel Hill, 1951), p. 897. 

89 This Magazine, I, 246. Sister of Williams Middleton, see above, 

40 See Ravenel, Charleston the Place and the People, pp. 483-37, for a most 
interesting description of Col. Wm. Alston and a letter from Thomas Jefferson, who, 
after meeting Col. Alston at one of the Virginia springs, sent him two dozen bottles 
of choice French wines. 
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painted at just this time. Mrs. Pringle, whose home at 27 King Street 
was inherited from her parents, took devoted care of them, Col. Alston } 
living to 1839, when he died at the age of 83. William Bull Pringle’s 
portrait by Flagg is another cherished possession of his descendants, | 19 
William Bull Pringle inherited Runnymede from his father and in 1845 
added 500 acres to that plantation.*t He lost two sons fighting in the 
defense of Charleston, and saw so much of his fortune swept away x 
that it was only through the help of absent sons that the family was } 
able to retain their beautiful home at 27 King Street. He died on De- 
cember 13, 1881. His obituary appeared in the News and Courier two | 9) xX 
days later. Mrs. Pringle died October 4, 1884. Her will, signed July 12, 
1876, proved October 7, 1884, named her oldest son, William Alston 
Pringle, her executor.*? William Bull Pringle and his wife are buried in 


St. Michael’s churchyard. i 
14 I William Alston Pringle, born Dec. 2, 1822. Willia 
15 II John Julius Pringle, born Sept. 2, 1824. as he 
16 ‘III Robert Edward Pringle (name changed to Edward Jenkins | to his 

Pringle), born February 13, 1826.** plante 
17 IV Jacob Motte Alston Pringle, born Nov. 1827. 21 Ez 


V Susan Pringle, born Oct. 8, 1829, died Sept. 24, 1917, unmarried. | earlier 
She was the last Pringle owner of 27 King Street. She left a | prede 
will signed March 1, 1914, proved October 3, 1917, which | nolia 
directed that she be buried in St. Michael’s churchyard at the | left h 
head of “My brother Alston’s grave.” She scattered the con- | all un 
tents of the old house, which had been kept intact to that 
time, among the descendants, who lived from California to 
Paris.** The house has remained in the family. 

18 VI Mary Frances Pringle, born February 1, 1831. 
VII William Bull Pringle, born July 2, 1833, died June 29, 1859, | 
unmarried, He graduated from the S. C. College in 1852. His | 
obituary appeared in the Charleston Courier, July 12, 1859. | 
He is buried in St. Michael’s. 

VIII Miles Brewton Pringle, born July 5, 1835, died December 2, 
1874, unmarried, buried in St. Michael's. 
IX Robert Pringle, born July 31, 1837, died as a captain of Lucas’s | 








battalion in the defense of Battery Wagner on Aug. 31, 1863. | . 

Ap. xc 

41 This Magazine, XX, 108. 4 

42 CPC, Wills, Q, 515. ; 4 

43 Mary Pringle Frost, The Miles Brewton House: Chronicles and Reminiscences 1936) 
(Charleston: 1945), pp. 54, 67. 4 


44 CPC, Wills, Y, 444. 1 p58, 
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Unmarried. His name appears on a plaque of war dead at 
} the entrance of St. Michael’s Church, and his remains lie in 
the family lot.*® 
19 X Rebecca Brewton Pringle, born March 9, 1839. 
XI Elizabeth Pringle, born March 9, 1839, twin sister of Rebecca. 
She died Jan. 22, 1844, and is buried in St. Michael's. 

XII Charles Alston Pringle, born Jan. 14, 1841, died June 29, 1862, 
lieut. of the Ist Reg. of Infantry, CSA, buried in St. Michael’s. 
Unmarried. 

20 XIII James Reid Pringle, born Oct. 8, 1842. 





8 


Emma Clara Pringle (1) married, July 1824, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney Alston, brother of Mary Motte Alston (7) and son of Col. 
William Alston and his second wife Mary Brewton Motte. Charles Alston, 
as he was called, was born August 1796, and at one time was secretary 
to his older half-brother, Gov. Joseph Alston. He inherited Fairfield 
plantation, Waccamaw, and in 1838 bought the handsome house at 
} 21 East Battery, which had been built by Charles Edmonston at an 
earlier date. He added to the parapet the Alston arms. Charles Alston 
predeceased his wife and with her and all his family lies buried at Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. Emma Pringle Alston died April 23, 1889; her will 
left her property to be equally shared by her three surviving children, 
all unmarried. It was signed July 16, 1888, proved September 12, 1889.*° 


~~ 


; I William Pringle Alston, died young.*? 
II John Julius Pringle Alston died young, certainly before 1836, 
when his younger brother of the same name was born. 
III Joseph Pringle Alston, born 1828, died Jan. 10, 1897,** aged 
68 years. 
IV Charles Pringle Alston, living at time of his mother’s death. 
V Susan Pringle Alston, died 1921, last surviving member of 
} her family. 
VI John Julius Pringle Alston, born Dec. 2, 1836,** served as 
lieutenant in Co. E of the Ist S. C. Artillery, taking part in 


—— 


45 John Johnson, The Defense of Charleston Harbor (Charleston, 1890), p. 129; 
Ap. xcix, c. 
46 CPC, Wills, R, 514. 
: 47 Elizabeth Deas Allston, The Allstons and Alstons of Waccamaw (N. P., 
1936), p. 46. 
48 Henry DeSaussure Bull, All Saints’ Church Waccamaw (Charleston, 1948), 
p. 58, 91. 
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the defense of Battery Wagner.*® He contracted fever and 
died in 1863. His name appears on wall plaque at St. Michael's, 


9 


James Reid Pringle (2) was five years old when his father, Dr. 
Robert Pringle, married for a second time. He was at this time in Charles- 
ton in the care of his grandmother, Judith Mayrant Pringle, who 
writes at a later date, “James is well but so close to school he had not 
time to write you. We all join in our love to you and Mrs. Pringle.” ® 
Until her death (date uncertain) his grandmother remained in her Tradd 
Street house, where John Julius Pringle, her older son, and his wife, 
sister of James’s mother, made a place for him also. The extraordinary 
likeness between James and his cousin, John Julius Pringle (1,3) who 
was two years younger, is attested to by miniatures of both young men 
painted in 1803.°' On January 1, 1807, Dr. Robert Pringle wrote his 
son a letter in which he heartily approves the proposed engagement to 
Elizabeth Mary McPherson. He says that while the lady has “a fortune,” 
it is proper for him to present his son something at this time. He pro- 
poses to give him certain slaves with which he may “plant either at 
the Horse Shoe, where there is a sufficiency of good cotton land cleared 
and ready for planting or remove them when and where he thinks 
proper.” *? In the 1810 census for Prince William’s Parish, Beaufort Dis- 
trict, James Reid Pringle had 101 slaves; in the 1820 census for the 
same parish, 117. 

On March 17, 1807, James Reid Pringle was married by the Rev. 
Dr. Jenkins to Elizabeth Mary McPherson,** who was born about 1782, 
the daughter of Gen. John McPherson, who had fought under Gen. 
Marion and remained in the militia thereafter.** In 1781 he was elected 
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as a member of the legislature from Prince William’s Parish.** He was | 


especially interested in the turf. He was drowned when the Rose in 
Bloom was shipwrecked en route to New York, on August 24, 1806." 
His daughter Elizabeth, who accompanied him, owed her life to her long 
hair, which facilitated her rescue. In 1776 Gen. McPherson had married 


49 Johnson, The Defense of Charleston Harbor, p. 87; Ap. liii, xcix. 
50 “March 25,” no year date. This Magazine, XXVII, 88. 

51 By Fraser, owned by Charolina Art Assn. 

52 Pringle Papers. 

53 This Magazine, XXX, 251. 

54 Ibid., II, 155, 91. 

55 Ibid., XXXIV, 204. 

56 Ibid., XLIV, 108. 
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Susan Miles, who survived until June 13, 1835,°" died aged 75, leaving a 
will signed August 20, 1834. A memorial by John Devaere, native of 
Ghent, sculpt. 1809, was ordered for erection in the church but was not 
installed, and is now owned by the Carolina Art Association. 

James Reid Pringle was President of the Senate of South Carolina, 
1814-18. He was elected intendant of the city of Charleston on the Union 
Party ticket in 1830, and in the nullification controversy was a strong 
Union man.®* He was Collector of the Customs from 1819-1840. After 
living for many years at the corner of Gibbes and Legare Streets, in 
1838 he bought the house which is now known as Ashley Hall School. 
As the oldest Pringle of his generation, he was often called on to be 
the surety of the widow or orphan, or to serve as executor. He died July 
ll, 1840, and is buried in St. Michael’s with his wife beside him. His 
will, which appointed his wife executrix, his sons John and James to 
serve when they reached the age of 22, was signed March 1, 1830, proved 
July 13, 1840,"9 

Elizabeth McPherson Pringle survived until August 12, 1843, dying 
in her 61st year. Her will, signed April 4, 1848, proved August 17, 1848, 


| names four surviving children.*° Her miniature as an unmarried girl 


— 


—— oo 


~~ 


and two more of her husband, one by Fraser in Mr. Pringle’s middle 
life, one by Henry B. Bounetheau shortly before his death, are owned 
by the Carolina Art Association. 


I Julia Pringle, born Dec. 15, 1807, died Aug. 9, 1829, buried in 
St. Michael’s churchyard. Unmarried." 


II Susan McPherson Pringle, born Feb. 24, 1809, died Dec. 29, 
1836, buried in St. Michael’s churchyard. Unmarried. 


57 Ravenel papers; epitaph in St. Michael’s. 

58 For a contemporary account of James R. Pringle see “The Diary of Robert 
Gilmor,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XVII (1922), 268; “Mch. 19, 1827... 
After dinner James (Ladson) had invited a large party of gentlemen to drink wine 
with him and me; . .. the conversation . . . was livelier and more pleasant 
than at first for two of the Pringles, particularly the Collector was a stern opponent 
to any one who would argue with him and as the subject was the Constitution 
and the powers it gave as to Internal improvements, and other subjects about 
which there has been much diversity of opinion in Congress, as well as among 
different state legislatures, it was too dry as well as too deep to be discussed round 
good wine. Our company was very choice; Mr. James R. Pringle the Collector, 
his cousins Mr. Edward and Mr. W. B. Pringle, Major Wragg, Mr. Pettigru, Mr. 
Harper, Mr. Chiffelle and Mr. Fraser.” 


59 CPC, Wills, I, 77; News & Courier, July 18, 22, 1840, obituary. 
60 CPC, Wills, I, 320. 
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III John McPherson Pringle, born Aug. 6, 1811, died in Paris, 
where he had gone to complete his medical education, on 
May 28, 1837, buried in Pere La Chaise Cemetery. Unmarried. 
His miniature by Fraser is owned by the Carolina Art Asso- 
ciation. 

21 IV James Reid Pringle, born July 28, 1813. 

V Eliza Butler Pringle, born Dec. 6, 1814, died Aug. 6, 1888, 
married William Ravenel on May 31, 1836. Their eleven chil- 
dren, listed in this Magazine, XLIV, 20, 21, are the line through 
which come the only living descendants of James Reid Pringle 
today. 

VI Judith M. Pringle, born Feb. 13, 1817, died young. 

VII Mary R. Pringle, born Nov. 21, 1818, died Sept. 11, 1837, 
buried in St. Michael’s churchyard. Unmarried. 

VIII Julius St. Julien Pringle, born Oct. 7, 1820, died Jan. 30, 1890, 
buried in Magnolia Cemetery. He married Sarah Forrester 
Ashmead on July 16, 1844, and had four children, listed in 
this Magazine, XLVII, 140, 141. Line is now extinct. 

IX Rosamund Miles Pringle, born July 29, 1823, died March 2, 
1919, buried at Magnolia Cemetery. Unmarried. A Fraser 
miniature of her as a young girl is owned by the Carolina Art 
Association. 

10 
Robert Alexander Pringle (2) was at school in New Haven in 
February 1805, in November writing that he would certainly be happy 
to see his father and sister when they came north the next spring.” He 
was a member of the freshman class at Yale in November 1807, and 


- 





still there in 1808-09.°* In February 1810 he was in Charleston courting , 


Sarah McKewn Maxwell to whom he was married by the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Leod on June 14, 1810, at the Presbyterian Church on Edisto.® 


Sarah McKewn Maxwell was born February 4, 1791, the eldest 
child of James Rivers Maxwell, who married Harriett Elliott Rowand 
in October 1790.°* James Rivers Maxwell, born in 1767, attended Edin- 
burgh University in 1786, died July 11, 1800, and was buried in the Scotch 
Presbyterian churchyard. Harriett Elliott Maxwell died April 4, 1844, 


61 Pringle Papers. 

62 Catalogue of Officers and Students in Yale College. 
63 This Magazine, XXXV, 33. 

64 Tbid., LI, 246. 

65 [bid., XXVI, 162. 
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aged 78 years.°® James Rivers Maxwell was the son of William Maxwell, 
who died May 2, 1784, aged 54,°* and his second wife Sarah (Stanyarne) 
Elliott, widow of John Elliott, whom he married July 27, 1762.°7 Harriett 
Elliott Rowand was the daughter of Robert Rowand, who came from 
Glasgow about 1759, married September 25, 1765, Mary (Elliott) Mc- 
Kewn, widow of Robert McKewn, Jr.® 

Robert Alexander Pringle’s family is listed in St. George’s Parish, 
Colleton County, but the number of his slaves is not mentioned in the 
1820 census. He planted until his death, and his widow continued for 
many years thereafter. He died December 8, 1828 and left a will 
naming his wife executrix.”° She died February 18, 1874, and is buried 
beside her husband in St. Philip’s churchyard. 
22 I Harriett Maxwell Pringle, born March 4, 1811. 
28 II Amelia Garden Pringle, born Oct. 20, 1812. 


III Benjamin Garden Pringle, born August 24, 1815, graduated 
from the College of Charleston in 1834, admitted to the Bar 
in Charleston in 1837, but never practised. He had an interest 
in the Evening News, which his mother disposed of in 1850. 
Died unmarried about this time. 


IV Robert Alexander Pringle, born April 22, 1819, married Clara 
Margaretta Ashmead, left descendants listed in this Magazine, 
XLVII, 139 et seq. 


V James Maxwell Pringle, born Sept. 5, 1822, married Jane Ed- 
wards Ford, left descendants listed in this Magazine, LV, 107 
et seq. 

11 


Charlotte Marianne Pringle (2) was married by the Rev. Mr. Allston 
Gibbes at St. Philip’s Church on Nov. 23, 1824, to Joseph Clarke, at- 
torney-at-law, Charleston, whom family tradition says came “from the 
north.” "1 Her marriage settlement mentions an inheritance, a part of 
land originally owned by Benjamin Garden, delineated on a plat made 
by Maj. John Wilson as + 1, containing about 639 acres.”* We know 
that in the 1820 census she owned 35 male slaves and 36 female slaves. 


66 Scotch Presbyterian churchyard. 

67 Letter from W. R. Maxwell, Mch. 18, 1891, owned by Mrs. Rene Ravenel. 
68 This Magazine, XI, 80, 67-69; X, 246; Scotch Pres. churchyard. 

69 Epitaph in St. Philip’s. 

70 CPC, XXXVIII, 516. 

71 St. Philip’s Register. 

72 Marriage Settlements, IX, 65. S. C. Archives Dept., Columbia. 
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Her sisters, Ann and Elizabeth Pringle, are listed in the same census 
as owning a comparable number of slaves; perhaps they also had an 
equal amount of land in Colleton County. Joseph Clarke seems after 
his marriage to have transferred his interests to this county. He served 
on the vestry of St. Bartholomew’s Parish from July 13, 1833, and was 
still serving when the vestry’s minutes end in July 1840." 

Charlotte Pringle Clarke died November 21, 1828.7* Her only child 
was brought up by his aunts in their nice old brick house on Friend 
Street. Joseph Clarke died December 15, 1853, aged 59 years, 8 months.” 
He left a will signed May 19, 1853, proved December 23, 1853, which 
named his son Joseph Pringle Clarke sole heir and executor.” 


24 I Joseph Pringle Clarke, born 1826. 


73 This Magazine, LI, 230; LII, 34-47. 

74 St. Philip’s tombstone beside her mother and sisters. 
75 This Magazine, LIX, 48; St. Philip’s Register. 

76 CPC, Wills, XLVI, 344. 


(To be continued) 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE MARSHALL COURT 


By Henry F. Beprorp 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


John Marshall, the Chief Justice of the United States during the first 
third of the nineteenth century, has inevitably been the central figure 
in studies of the constitutional history of these formative years. Until 
recently, indeed, the image of Marshall has been so commanding that 
his colleagues on the Court were dwarfed to near insignificance. Some 
of Marshall’s associates fully merit the historical obscurity to which they 
have been consigned, and contemporary scholarship has to some extent 
served merely to emphasize the immense importance of the Chief Justice.* 
But the continuing reappraisal of the period is, by contrast, significantly 
enhancing the reputation of William Johnson, the Charleston Republican 
who was Thomas Jefferson’s first appointee to the Court. A recent article, 
for example, characterized Johnson as the “most underrated of all past 
Justices.” ? His opinions are described as “the voice of the nation’s demo- 
cratic conscience,” * and are said to reveal “the outlines of a Jeffersonian 
construction of the Constitution.” * Constitutional historians frequently 
compare his career with that of Oliver Wendell Holmes, which is high 
praise indeed.® 


In the process of differentiating Johnson from the rest of the Mar- 
shall Court, emphasis has necessarily been placed on his separate opinions. 
A recent, careful biography, for instance, is subtitled “The First Dissen- 
ter,”® and a prominent professor of law has noted Johnson’s “continuous 


1 See, for example, the remarks of Fred Rodell, Nine Men (New York, 1955), 
82. 

2Fred Rodell, “A Gallery of Justices,” Saturday Review, XLI (November 15, 
1958), 10. 

3 Rodell, Nine Men, 106. 

4Donald G. Morgan, “Mr. Justice Johnson and the Constitution,” Harvard 
Law Review, LVII (January, 1944), 329. 

5A standard constitutional history text, for example, says that Johnson’s 
opinions “like [those of] Oliver Wendell Holmes a century later, . . . served as 
an incisive critique and a potential check on the rulings of the majority.” Alfred H. 
Kelly and Winfield A. Harbison, The American Constitution (Rev. ed., New York, 
1955), 273. Other instances of explicit references to the similiarity between Holmes 
and Johnson are Benjamin F. Wright’s “Foreword” in Donald G. Morgan, Justice 
William Johnson (Columbia, S. C., 1954) vi; Rodell, “Gallery,” loc. cit., 9; Rodell, 
Nine Men, 106. 

® Morgan, Johnson cited in fn. 5 above. 


[ 165 ] 
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if futile disagreement with Marshall.” * Yet there is a risk in this approach, 
For the use of the label “dissenter” is likely to hide the fact that Marshall 
and Johnson shared important political, economic, and legal convictions, 
and thus produce confusion instead of understanding. 

Perhaps Jefferson chose William Johnson to fill the first available 
Supreme Court vacancy partly because Johnson had dealt with judicial 
problems as a state legislator and a state judge. But Jefferson, involved 
throughout his presidency in a perpetual dispute with the Federalist 
Chief Justice, also chose the South Carolinian for his political partisan- 
ship. The President’s advisers mentioned professional qualifications, 
added that Johnson possessed “Republican connections,” and reported 
that he had “good nerves in his political principles.” * Certainly Johnson’s 
arrival in 1805 did break that placid judicial unanimity that had so dis- 
turbed Jefferson. The statistics are impressive. Before 1805 Marshall, in 
virtually every case, had delivered the opinion of a unanimous Court. 
In the period 1805-1822, Johnson wrote exactly half of the separate opin- 
ions that were rendered.’ During his career, Johnson expressed himself 
independently of the majority on sixty occasions; John Marshall, by way 
of comparison, penned seven separate opinions during the same period, 
and Joseph Story, an apostate Republican who often spoke for the Court, 
wrote six dissents in a slightly shorter tenure.’® 

But in the process of viewing Johnson as a dissenter, another im- 
pressive statistic has been insufficiently emphasized. Although John- 
son hardly rivalled Marshall’s 458 majority opinions, he did express 
the Court's ruling on 112 occasions. Perhaps equally important is the 
fact that he wrote no opinion at all in the vast majority of the cases that 
were disposed of by written opinions while he was on the bench."? The 
fact that Johnson was the most prolific dissenter on the Marshall Court 
ought not to obscure the fact that he actually wrote separate opinions 
in about six per cent. of the cases that the Court considered. Some of 


7 Rodell, Nine Men, 82. 

8 Gaillard Hunt, “Office-seeking During Jefferson’s Administrations,” American 
Historical Review, III (January, 1898), 281-282. John O’Neall, a historian of the 
South Carolina bar, called Johnson’s appointment the result of a “happy association 
of high judicial reputation and a sound political creed,” although he did not believe 
the appointment a political one “in any improper or offensive sense.” Biographical 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar of South Carolina (2 vols., Charleston, 1859), I, 
73-74. 


® Morgan, Johnson, 179. 
10 Tbid., 189. 

11 Loc. cit. 
12 Loc. cit. 
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these dissents, furthermore, were based on procedural matters, and do 
not reflect a difference of constitutional interpretation.** 


Johnson’s first major decision foreshadows, in some respects, his 
entire judicial career. The opinion, delivered while on circuit, dealt with 
the Embargo, Jefferson’s scheme to maintain neutrality during the Na- 
poleonic Wars. The Carolinian found himself the object of Federalist 
cheers when he ruled that the administration’s instructions to local of- 
ficials violated the statute.* The Attorney-General of the United States 
promptly and openly denounced Johnson’s decision, an act that historian 
Henry Adams has called “unprecedented in the history of executive 
conduct.” ?° Johnson, ruffled by this attack, did not maintain a dignified 
silence, but published a defense of his decision.’° The whole controversy 
produced more heat than the case warranted, however, since the opinion 
was an administrative ruling and could easily be met by a statutory 
change that was in fact soon accomplished." 


The incident does indicate a combative independence, one charac- 
teristic that all observers discover in William Johnson. The historian 
of the South Carolina bar, for example, perceived an “inflexible, al- 
most haughty independence of political authority on the one hand, 
and popular opinion on the other.” ** 


In view of Johnson’s acknowledged independence and his demon- 
strated tendency to dissent when he disagreed with the Court, the famous 
cases of 1819 and 1821 should be reconsidered. In these years the Court 
established some of the most important doctrines of American constitu- 
tional law in the McCulloch case, the Dartmouth College case, Cohens 


13Jn Fletcher v. Peck, for instance, Johnson dissented for technical reasons. 
He saw no legal justification for the action of the Georgia legislature, but implied 
that the case was collusive. 6 Cranch 144. Cf. his dissent in Osbom v. The Bank 
of the United States, 9 Wheat 871 ff. 

14 Gilchrist v. Collector, 10 Fed. Cas. 855 No. 5420. Charles Warren, The 
Supreme Court in United States History (8 vols., Boston, 1923), I, 327-328. 

15 Henry Adams, The Second Administration of Thomas Jefferson (Vol. IV in 
his History of the United States) (New York, 1909), 264. 

16 Warren, Supreme Court, I, 334. 

17 Carl B. Swisher, American Constitutional Development (2d ed., Boston, 
1954), 138. Albert Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, thought that 
Johnson’s ruling was correct. Warren, Supreme Court, I, 339. 

18 John O’Neall, Sketches . . ., I, 74. Others who have noted Johnson’s 
independence include: Charles F. Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
(Philadelphia, 1876), V, 48; Warren, Supreme Court, I, 287 and II, 554; Morgan, 
“Justice Johnson,” loc. cit., 831; Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall 
(4 vols., Boston, 1919), IV, 60; Edward S. Corwin, John Marshall and the Constitu- 
tion, (New Haven, 1919), 115. 
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v. Virginia, and Sturges v. Crowninshield.’* Yet in none of these instances 
did Johnson disagree with the majority of the Court. His biographer 
refers to the period as “Johnson’s silent years,” and says that the Caro- 
linian “surrendered his independence” when he accepted the momentous 
decisions in these cases.?° If silence is surrender, capitulation certainly 
seems voluntary. This conclusion is borne out by subsequent develop- 
ments. In 1822, for example, in a memorandum to President James 
Monroe, Johnson demonstrated that he fully understood and subscribed 
to the Court’s ruling in the Bank case. Marshall’s argument, he wrote, 
was “that the grant of a principal power carries with it the grant of all 
adequate and appropriate means of executing it.” Johnson thought, more- 
over, that “it would be productive of good” if Monroe would have the 
opinion printed and “dispersed through the Union.” ** 


Jefferson was also aware of the implications of the Court’s decisions 
in these years and was somewhat displeased that his first appointee had 
been a party to them. In October 1822, the former President commended 
to Johnson a return to the custom of seriatim opinions, whereby each judge 
would express individually his view of the case. Marshall’s method of 
announcing Court verdicts, wrote Jefferson sarcastically, was “certainly 
convenient for the lazy, the modest and the incompetent.” *? Encouraged 
by James Madison,”* Jefferson returned to the point in a letter of the 
following spring: “The very idea of cooking up opinions in conclave, 
begets suspicions that something passes which fears the public ear...” 


In replying to Jefferson, Justice Johnson attempted to justify his 
conduct by explaining that he had himself convinced the Court “to ap- 
point someone to deliver the opinion of the majority” while allowing 
“the rest of the Judges to record their opinions or not” as they chose.” 
It is significant that Johnson, the self-proclaimed champion of free judicial 
expression, had chosen to accept without comment Marshall's rulings in 
the important cases of the preceeding four terms. 


19 Citations of these cases are as follows: McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat 
816 (1819); Sturges ». Crowninshield, 4 Wheat 122 (1819); Trustees of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat 518 (1819); Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat 264 
(1821). 

20 Morgan, Johnson, 214, 180-181. 

21 Quoted in Warren, Supreme Court, II, 56-57. 

22 Jefferson to Johnson, October 27, 1822, in Paul L. Ford, ed., The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson (Federal ed., New York, 1905), XII, 250. 

23 Madison to Jefferson, January 15, 1823, in Letters and Other Writings of 
James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), III, 292. 

24 Jefferson to Johnson, March 4, 1823, in Ford, ed., Works, XII, 280. 

25 Johnson to Jefferson, December 10, 1822, quoted in Morgan, Johnson, 182. 
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In the following year, however, Johnson did record a separate 
opinion when the Supreme Court for the first time gave careful con- 
sideration to the commerce clause in a case arising out of the exclusive 
steamboat franchise granted by New York.** His concurring opinion 
in Gibbons v. Ogden contained an initial gesture of respect for Jefferson: 
“In matters of great importance and great delicacy, I feel my duty to the 
public best discharged by an effort to maintain my opinions in my own 
way.” *7 But any satisfaction that this sentence may have aroused at 
Monticello must have been tempered by the rest of the opinion. The 
South Carolinian furnished a “dynamic concept” of commerce:** 


Commerce, in its simplest signification, means an exchange of 
goods; but in the advancement of society, labour, transportation, 
intelligence, care and various mediums of exchange become com- 
modities, and enter into commerce; the subject, the vehicle, the 
agent, and the various operations become the objects of commercial 
regulation.”® 


Power to regulate this broadly-defined commerce, Johnson maintained, 
was vested exclusively in the federal government and could under no 
circumstances be considered an area subject to state control.®® Johnson’s 
opinion in this case, says his biographer, “ranks as one of [his] best,” 
and “breathes defiance of strict construction.” ** But Donald Morgan also 
points out that the opinion makes no provision for state jurisdiction over 
intrastate commerce, and thinks Johnson’s language is, in this respect, 
“unguarded.” *? 

Albert J. Beveridge, on the other hand, who seldom admired Jeffer- 
sonians, could hardly restrain his enthusiasm for the Carolinian’s ideas. 
The concepts expressed were “so uncompromisingly Nationalist that 
Marshall’s Nationalism seems hesitant in comparison.” ** Marshall’s 
decision was indeed uncommonly restrained, and the Chief Justice did 
not hold, as Johnson did, that federal jurisdiction over commerce was 
so complete that state legislation was precluded even in the absence 
of national action.** 


26 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1 (1824). 

27 9 Wheat 228. 

28 The phrase is Donald Morgan’s; Johnson, 204. 
29 9 Wheat 230. 

80 Tbid., 227-228. 

31 Morgan, Johnson, 205, 166. 

32 Tbid., 196. 

33 Beveridge, Marshall, IV, 443. 

34 9 Wheat 187-222. 
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Johnson’s nationalism has been attributed to the persuasive geniality 
of the Chief Justice.** But such a view would seem too simple. Johnson 
had perceived the importance of steam transportation well before 1824, 
and had advised his own state to avoid granting monopolies as had been 
done in New York. Such a policy he conceived to be “shortsighted” and 
rendered the “whole community liable to be severely assessed by the 
cupidity of a few individuals.” ** John Quincy Adams reported that 
Johnson was involved in a spirited discussion about steamboating in 
1818, indicating a continuing interest in the subject.*” 

The concurring opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden was also a logical 
outgrowth of a decision that Johnson had made while on circuit duty in 
1823. In an opinion upsetting a South Carolina law that regulated the 
movements of free Negro sailors, Johnson had declared: 

It is true that ... [the Constitution] contains no prohibition 
on the state to regulate foreign commerce. Nor was such a prohibi- 
tion necessary, for the words of the grant sweep away the subject, 
and leave nothing for the states to act upon.** 

Johnson’s decision was obviously controversial. John Quincy Adams 
noted that even a dinner table conversation generated “so much ex- 
citement and temper that it became painful and necessary to change 
the topic.”** The editor of Niles Weekly Register thought that the 
issue was potentially as serious as the recent Missouri question, and used 
the case to advocate that the Senate, rather than the judiciary, decide 
cases of disputed legislative jurisdiction.*° John Marshall, so often him- 
self a target for popular abuse, commented wryly to Joseph Story: “Our 
brother Johnson, I perceive, has hung himself on a democratic snag 
in a hedge composed entirely of thorny states rights. . . .” Marshall 
continued that he had presided in a similar case, but had not considered 
the constitutionality of a Virginia statute since he was “not fond of 
butting against a wall in sport.” ** 


85 Beveridge, Marshall, IV, 444-445. 


36 William Johnson, Nugae Georgicae; an Essay delivered to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Charleston, South Carolina, October 14, 1815, p. 40, 
quoted in Morgan, Johnson, 103. 


37 Adams Memoirs, IV, 129 (Entry for September 2, 1818). 


38 Elkison v. Deliesseline, 8 Fed. Cas. 493, No. 4366. The quotation is from 
Morgan, “Johnson,” loc. cit., 338. 


39 Adams Memoirs, VI, 176, (Entry for September 4, 1823). 
40 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXVII (December 18, 1824), 242. 


41 Marshall to Story, September 26, 1823, quoted in Warren, Supreme Court, 
II, 86. 
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The storm aroused by the circuit court decision should not obscure 
the fact that the central legal issue of the case is similar to the problem 
dealt with in the Steamboat case. Nor did Johnson modify his stand when 
opportunity arose in 1827 in the case of Brown v. Maryland, the only 
other decision on the commerce power during his service on the Court. 
The South Carolinian silently accepted Marshall's verdict, even though 
the unanimity of the Court was not complete.*” 

What, then does the recent rediscovery of William Johnson add 
to our understanding of the Marshall Court? Surely Johnson emerges 
as a distinct figure, demonstrating that Marshall did not completely 
eliminate independence and dissent. But Johnson’s very independence 
tends also to emphasize the seemingly irresistible appeal of some of the 
elements of the great Chief Justice’s faith. For Johnson, like Marshall, 
was a judicial nationalist. In espousing nationalism on the Court, John- 
son did no more than John C. Calhoun, for example, did in his early 
years in Congress. Calhoun changed; Johnson did not. 


William Johnson merits resurrection from historical neglect. He 
also deserves to be spared the enthusiasm of those who would endow 
him with some kind of undefined “liberalism.” Viewed in this way, John- 
son appears neither as the Republican antithesis of a Federalist Mar- 
shall, nor as a puppet governed by the Virginian, but rather (and this 
is surely more important) as a conscientious and capable judge. 


42 Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat 419 (1827). Apparently the Marshall Court 
was preparing to make another strong statement of federal jurisdiction over commerce 
in New York v. Miln. Changes in the personnel on the bench, however, resulted in 
a ruling for New York. Johnson died before the case was completed. Swisher, 
American Constitutional Development, 195-196. 








RECORDS OF THE WILLTOWN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
1738-1841 


EpITED By SLANN. L. C. Summons 
(Continued from April) 


At a Meeting of the Trustees at Wiltown Meeting this 18th Day 
of May 1775. Present, Abraham Hayne, John Mitchell John Berkley Wil- 
liam Swinton Joseph Bee. 

Mr. John Mitchell Laid a State of the Wiltown Fund before 
them which was Examined and approved of, and it was then agreed by 
all Present that the said Funds should be put into the hands of Joseph 
Bee who is appointed Treasurer for Twelve Months from the Date above. 
It was also agreed that a Call should be Drawn up and Signed and 
Offered to The Revd Mr. Reese. 


Joseph Bee. Clerk 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Funds belonging to the Wiltown 

Congregation held this 18th November 1777. Present, Messrs: Abraham 
Hayne John Mitchell John Berkley William Swinton Joseph Bee. 
The above Trustees Unanimously made Choice of Mr Wm Branford “ as 
a member of Wiltown Congregation for a Trustee with them in the 
Room of Mr. John Peter Deceased © to Act Jointly with them in the said 
Trust agreeable to the Conditions of the Trust Deed. 


Attested, Joseph Bee, Clerk. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Funds belonging to the Wil- 
town Congregation held this 9th December 1777. Present: Messrs. Abra- 
ham Hayne, John Mitchell, William Swinton, John Berkley, Joseph Bee. 
Then appeared Mr. William Branford and accepted of the Choice which 
was made of him for a Trustee of ye Funds belonging to said Wiltown 
Congregation in the Room of Mr. John Peter aforesaid Deceased and 
took his Place accordingly. 


Attested Joseph Bee Clerk 


64 Son of Ezekiel Branford and Alice Bulline. 


65 Son of William Peter and Tabitha Bower. He seems to have married Re- 
becca (née Branford, daughter of Ezekiel), widow of Thomas Slann, and had a 
son, William Branford Peter. Her first husband was Archibald Hamilton. 


[172] 
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Whereas I William Branford have been duly chosen a Trustee by 
the Trustees of the Funds belonging to the Wiltown Congregation to 
associate with them in the Room of John Peter Deceased, I do hereby 
Acknowledge my acceptance of the Choice they have made of me for 
that Purpose in Witness whereof I have hereunto Set my hand this 
9th December 1777 

W. Branford. 


Received Novr 30th 1779 of John Mitchell Esqr the Sum of Five 
Hundred Pounds Currency as a present to the Wiltown Funds, the In- 
terest arising from which to be Paid towards the Support of such a 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, As the Congregation shall ap- 
prove of, and in Case of the Death or Removal of such minister then 
the said Interest to be added to the Principal untill another Shall be 
Chosen, and so on. 


Received by me Joseph Bee, Treasurer 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Funds of the Wiltown Congre- 
gation held this 15th May 1786 Present, Messrs Joseph Bee, William 
Branford 


The above Trustees unanimously made choice of Messrs Joseph 
Slann Joseph Wilkinson & Paul Hamilton * for Trustees with them in 
the Room of Messrs John Mitchell ** Abraham Hayne & William Swin- 
ton the two last deceas’d & the first resign’d to act Jointly with them in 
the said Trust agreeable to the Conditions of the Trust Deed. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Funds belonging to the Wiltown 
Congregation held this 15th May 1786 Present, Messrs Joseph Bee, 
William Branford. 


Then appear’d Messrs Joseph Slann Joseph Wilkinson & Paul Ham- 
ilton and accepted of the Choice which was made of them for Trustees 
of the Funds belonging to the Wiltown Congregation in the Room of 


66 Joseph Slann was son of Andrew Slann and Ann Waring. He married Jean 
or Jane, daughter of Rev. Robert Baron. Joseph Wilkinson was son of Edward 
Wilkinson and Ann Ninian, and married Ann Simons Swinton, daughter of William 
and Sarah (widow Baron) Swinton. Paul Hamilton, son of Archibald Hamilton and 
Rebecca Branford, married Mary, daughter of Edward Wilkinson. He was Governor 
of S. C., 1804-1806. 

67 Mitchell had removed his residence to Charleston, and is referred to in 
records as John Mitchell, Sr., Esq., of Charleston. 
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Messrs John Mitchell Abraham Hayne & William Swinton as above and 
took their places accordingly 


Attested Joseph Bee, Clerk 


Whereas we Joseph Slann Joseph Wilkinson & Paul Hamilton have 
been duly Chosen Trustees by the Trustees of the Funds belonging to 
the Wiltown Congregation to associate with them in the Room of Messrs 
John Mitchell Abraham Hayne & William Swinton We do hereby ac- 
knowledge our Acceptance of the Choice they have made of us for that 
Purpose in Witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 15th 
May 1786. 


Joseph Slann, Joseph Wilkinson, Paul Hamilton. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the funds of the Wiltown Congre- 
gation held this 10th April 1787. Present Messrs Joseph Bee, John Berk- 
ley, William Branford, Joseph Slann, Joseph Wilkinson, Paul Hamilton. 


The above Trustees unanimously made Choice of Mr William 





Hayne “ to associate and act jointly with them in the said trust agree- | 


He was the father of Hon. Robert Young Hayne. 
able to the Conditions of the Trust Deed 


Then appeared Mr William Hayne and accepted the appointment 
of a Trustee 


I accept as above mentioned 


Wm Hayne 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Wiltown Presbyterian Church this | 


8th May 1789—Present Joseph Bee, John Berkley, William Branford, 
Joseph Slann, Joseph Wilkinson, Paul Hamilton, Trustees. 

Mr. Joseph Bee laid a State of the funds before them which was 
examin’d and approvd of. It was agreed that the funds should be put 
into the hands of Mr. William Branford who is appointed Treasurer and 
Secretary for twelve months from the Date. 

I Joseph Bee finding it utterly inconvenient to continue longer as a 
Trustee of the funds of the Wiltown Presbyterian Church do hereby re- 
sign my Trust & Office as such this 8th May 1789. 

Joseph Bee 


At a Meeting of the Pew Holders and Members of the Wiltown Presby- 
terian Church a Majority present—May 31st 1789. 


68 William Hayne, 1766-1817, son of Abraham Hayne and Susannah Branford. 
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Resolued—That whereas the funds of the said Church are inadequate 
to the support of a Minister, the Revd Mr James Wilson be dismiss’d, 
and is hereby declare’d to be no longer Minister of the sd Church. 


Resolvued—That the Gentlemen heretofore known and appointed Trustees 
of the sd Church be continud and acknowledg’d as such by the Congre- 
gation, that they are invested with full power to do all such acts as shall 
appear to them, or a Majority of them in office, most conducive to the In- 
terest of the sd Church subject however to the future Censure or Ap- 
probation of the Congregation. 


Resolved—That the Trustees be directed to Settle with Mr Wilson afore- 
said for his Services as Minister of the said Church to the 26th of Jan- 
uary last, and that his preaching since be consider’d only as compensa- 
tion for his absent time the last year. 

Resolued—That the Trustees do officially inform Mr Wilson aforesaid 
without delay of his Dismission, and that these Resolutions be enter’d 
in the Church Books. 


Sign’d by Order of the Congregation 
William Branford, Secretary of the Trustees 


[Endorsed] Resolution of the Wiltown Presbyterian Church, May 3lst, 
1789 [In another hand] Pewholders Meetg Dismissing Rev. Wilson. 


May 18th 1807. At a meeting of the surviving Trustees held this day— 
Present, Paul Hamilton, William Hayne 

The Trustees made choice of Charles Freer, John Ashe, William Simmons 
& William Clement Esquires to fill vacancies occasioned by deaths 
amongst the Trustees. 


At a Meeting held by the surviving Trustees May 25th 1807—Present, 
Paul Hamilton, William Hayne. 

Then appeared John Ashe & Charles Freer & William Simmons Esquires 
who accepted their appointments as Trustees 


We accept as above—Charles Freer, John Ashe. 
I accept as above—Wm. Simmons.” 


69 1760-1828, son of Richard Cochran Ash. He always used the final “e” in 
spelling his name. He married Catherine, née Deveaux, widow of Nicholas Lechmere. 


70 Married Sarah, daughter of Francis Yonge, Jr., and his wife Sarah, daughter 
of Christopher Wilkinson and Elizabeth Slann. 
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May 21st 1807. The surviving Trustees Paul Hamilton & William Hayne 
having by notification called a meeting of the Congregation there ap- 
peared— 

Present—Paul Hamilton, Charles Freer, John Ashe, John Champ- 
neys, Nath. H. Rhodes, John Mitchell, John Smith, John Connolly, 
William Hayne, William Simmons, Revd Jas McElhenney, St. Low 
Mellichamp, W. B. Mitchell, Joseph Fickling, R. H. Peyton,’ Charles 
Boyle. 

Mr Hamilton took the chair and laid before the Congregation a 
statement of his Accounts as a Trustee as also an estimate of the Funds 
remaining on hand with other papers to which the meeting had ref- 
erence. 

On Motion Resolved that John Champneys, John Ashe & Paul Hamil- 
ton be appointed a Committee to examine into the State of the Funds 
generally, to collect information as to the cost of rebuilding a Church 
and the means wherewith it may be done—to prepare a Code of Bye 





Laws for the government of the Church; and that the Committee be | 


required to report on these points at the next meeting to be held on 
the first Monday in November next. 

On motion resolved that a subscription be opened for the purpose 
of aiding in the rebuilding of the Church at Wiltown Bluff instead of 
the scite on which the Church lately burnt stood— 


refference to Wiltown Bluff 


The Meeting then adjourned to 10 o’Clock A.M. on the first Monday 
in November next if a fair day and if not to the first fair day thereafter. 


William Clement ** Esquire accepted his appointment as Trustee by 
letter dated this day May 24th 1807. 


71 Married Mary, daughter of Gov. Paul Hamilton. 

72 Richard Henry Peyton, atty-at-law, married Ann, widow of James Stobo 
(d. 1798, son of Archibald Stobo and Elizabeth Skirving), daughter of Morton 
Wilkinson. 

73 1777-1820, atty-at-law and planter, married (1799) Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Morton Wilkinson. It is extremely doubtful that he was ever a member of the 
Willtown church. He was son of John and Sarah (Smith) Clement, members of 
St. Philip’s in Charleston, where they and most of their family are buried. He held 
the office of State Treasurer, was elected Senator from St. Paul’s Parish, and served 
several terms as Representative from Charleston. See Charleston Directory, 1815, 
Charleston Courier, Oct. 17, 18, Nov. 30, Dec. 3, 14, 1816. His wife was a member 
of the Circular Church and undoubtedly attended the Willtown Church when in 
that vicinity, probably accounting for the choice of her husband as trustee. Perhaps 


2 ee 


there were others who were non-members during the church’s “Independent” years. 
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Monday [blank] of November 1807 according to adjournment this day 
a meeting of the Trustees & Congregation was expected but there ap- 
peared only Paul Hamilton, Richd H Peyton and John Girardeau “*—con- 
sequently no business was transacted. 


_ February 9th 1808. At a meeting of the Trustees—Present, Paul Hamilton, 
_ William Simmons, John Ashe, William Clement. 


~ 


818, 
mber 


m in 
haps 
TS. 


Mr. Hamilton stated to the board that John Girardeau who had 
possession of the Parsonage and Negroes had in a cruel manner shot 
the Fellow Lymus to the great danger of his life, Whereupon it was 
resolved that John Girardeau be disposs[ess]ed of the Land & Negroes 
and that the same be set up on hire and rent to the highest bidder on 
Tuesday the 23d inst. and that notice be given of the same. 


February 9th 1808 in pursuance of the foregoing Resolve John Girardeau 
was warned to quit the premises immediately required and to settle 
for his arrears of Rent & Hire before he shall leave the District whereupon 
he promised to do so on the 11th 1808 and Mr. Hamilton one of the 
Board was authorized to meet him for the purpose and to take his bond 
with a Mortgage of Negroes as security. 


February 23d 1808 This being the day appointed to let on rent & hire 
the Parsonage & Negroes, the Conditions declared were, that the prop- 
erty should be let for one year from the date, the Negroes to be clothed 
& fed by the Lessee and treated with humanity, the Trustees reserving 
to themselves the right of withdrawing them should they be treated 
otherwise, and to be paid for the time they had served such Lessee 
rateably with what should prove the amount of hire for the year to be 
settled either by Law or Arbitration. The Property was then publicly 
offered by Outcry and Mr. Clement bid it off for Mrs. Mary Edings * 
at the Sum of $495 free of deduction, this for the Land & Negroes for 
the ensuing year computed as above mentioned. 

N.B. Were present of the Trustees Paul Hamilton, Charles Freer, & 
William Clement, and sundry other persons. 
Independent Church 
Wm. Simmons One hundred Dollars. 


74 Grandfather of the Rev. Mr. J. L. Girardeau. 


75 Daughter of Thomas Smith (son of William of St. Paul’s) and his first 
wife Hannah Cochran. She married Ist Charles Ferguson. 
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Thos. Mellichamp One prime Carpenter or thirty Dollars. Jame: 
St. Lo Mellichamp Junr. Ten Dollars. The | 
John Ramsay ** one hundred Dollars or that am’t in Negro Labour" | Mrs | 
Thos. Smith Junr. one hundred dollars Mrs. 
Lewis Morris Junr."* Fifty Dollars or that amt. in Negro Lal[torn]. Rosa 
St. Lo Mellichamp Senr. one Pr. Sawyer * Thirty Dollars. John 
James H. Hext one Prime Carpenter. has b 
George Rivers Senr. One Hundred Dollars paid 50 Dollars. Mrs ] 
Pd. Jno. H Alston ®° five Dollars (paid T.Cochran. ) Jame: 
W. Clement One prime Carpenter. Fr. [' 
Eliza Fickling forty Dollars or that amount in the labour of a carpenter, ; W-S. 
James Swinton Twenty Dollars. 

paid. William Seabrook [blot] Dollars pd One Hundred. [ 
paid. The Reverend Doctr. Flinn ** one hundred Dollars. [torn 
Francis Y. Legare ** fifty dollars. izatio 
Susanna McElhenney sixty dollars paid T. Cochran. | Forr 
Susanna Wilkinson ®* fifty dollars paid T.Cochran. the C 
Tho. Cochran Twenty Dollars or the equivalent in the labour of a 
Carpenter.®* I 


John Ash fifty Dollars. 


76 “Bred to physic but turned cotton planter,” in the words of his uncle, Dr. 1819 
David Ramsay, whom he and his two brothers, Joseph Hall and Ephraim, followed Dec 
to §. C. He married Maria, widow of John Deas, Jr., daughter of Thomas Loughton 
Smith. He was Representative from St. Paul’s in 1810, Senator from Barnwell 
District in 1822, and Senator from St. Paul’s in 1824. 


77 The last six words are lined through. - 
78 Son of Lewis Morris of Morrisania, N. Y. He married Ann Elliott. The one 

house which now stands at Willtown Bluff was built by him. 182( 
79 The words “one Pr. Sawyer” are lined through. Jan 


80 John Hayes Allston, son of Peter Allston and Mary Bacot. He married 
Harriet Middleton Wilkinson, daughter of Joseph and Ann Simons Swinton Wilkinson. 
Peter Allston (d. 1748), grandfather of John H., in his will mentions, among 
others, his wife Sarah and “brother” Joseph Warnock. Warnock’s wife was Mary.| Marc 
Several records indicate that they married sisters, daughters of Charles and Sarah 
Hayes of St. Thomas and St. Denis Parish. 

81 Andrew Flynn, installed as Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in § 
Charleston, April 1811. Howe, History, II, 224. 

82 Francis Yonge Legare, son of James Legare and Mary, daughter of Christo end @ 
pher and Elizabeth (Slann) Wilkinson. He married Ist Martha Ward Motte and 2nd He di 
her sister, Eliza Maria, daughters of Francis Motte and Mary Ward. to his 

88 Died 1819, widow of Morton Wilkinson. The name of her daughter, who 
married Ist her cousin Francis Wilkinson, 2nd McElhenney, appears in the list 
above her name. 


84 The last nine words are lined through. 1850. 
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James E. B. Finley ten Dollars. 

The Revd Dr Hollingshead ** Fifty Dollars. 

Mrs M. M. Payne. A Bible for the Church. 

Mrs. E. C. Cochran. The Pulpit Cloth. 

Rosa A. Cochran an elegant edition of Psalms. 

John Champneys paid One hundred dollars to Wm Simmons wch 
has been deposited or left with Wm A. Hayne. 

Mrs Barnard Elliott (twenty dollars paid Mr. T. Cochran). 
James D. Mitchell one hundred dollars. 

Fr. [?] Walpole *° Twenty five Dollars. 

W.S. Smith Ten dollars 


[Endorsed] Subscription List to rebuilding Church edifice. The name 
[torn] “Independent” within [scratched out] wrong as the Church organ- 
ization was funded and chartered as distinctly a Presbyterian Church. 
For proof—see Legacies & the Charter preserved among the Records of 
the Church.*’ 


Dr. Messrs Freeman & Bassett in Account Current with the Trustees 
of the Willtown Church. 


1819 
Dec 13 To Cash paid their order in favour of Alexander 
RSA ee errr re ee Bee $ 55. 
. 24 “ do their 2 orders in favour of Thomas Bennett 426.21 
id ——— 2. « & eee ar 220.00 
1820 
Jan 29 “ do their order in favour of I. Leland and 
RE lls Soul). yp ie Oe SS 43.79 
i 31 “ do their order in favour of C. Dupré ...... 202.78 
March 238 “ do their order in favour of William Tim- 
OE WS oc be os oly eu Rede ISN EG: 44.54 


85 William Hollingshead, Pastor of the Circular Church. He suffered loss of 
memory in March 1815, after which he received for a time a portion of his salary 
and then was provided for by the Society for the Relief of Disabled Ministers. 
He died Oct. 1817. Howe, History, Il, 197-199. His donation must have been prior 
to his illness, and the subscription list open for a number of years. 

86 Horace Walpole? He married Martha, daughter of James Legare. 


87 Endorsement undoubtedly made at the time of the call to Mr. Girardeau, 
1850. 
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May 3 “ do Pd Freeman & Bassett this day ........ 500. 
“4 5 “ do “ Ditto SR rs ee, i 1416.25 

i 25 “ do “ Ditto Ditto Per John Ashe .... 18. 

June 16 “ do “ Ditto Ditto “ N. Foster .... 500. 
Balance due Freeman & Bassett ........ 1708.48 

$ 5135. 


Charleston April 27, 1821 Received from James D. Mitchell Treas- 


urer Willtown Church seven hundred & fifty Dollars on acct. of this 
Contract. 


Thomas H. Freeman for Freeman & Bassett $750. 





Cr. 

By Contract for Building the Willtown Church ............ $ 5000. 
“ Carting the lumber etc from the Landing .............. 100. 
 Pobsting the Reet Gate Catoer ..... oo oo cc cece erect 35. 

$ 5135. 


[Endorsed] Freeman & Bassett $780. No. 24 


Novr. [sic] 12th 1828. Jas. D. Mitchell, Esqr. Pon Pon. 
Dr Sir, 


I received your communication of my appointment as a Trustee 
to the funds of the Wiltown Church. On the consideration that my want 
of information on the subject being so fully supplied by the Gentlemen 
with whom I shall be connected in the Charge I without hesitation 
comply with the appointment, and remain 


with great regard 
Jas. King Senr * 
Jas. D. Mitchel Esqr. 
Octr. 12th 1828 


[Endorsed] James King Senr. accepting his appointment as Trustee to 
the Willtown Church, October 12, 1828. 


88 See this Magazine, LIX (1958), 78. He married a granddaughter of Richard 
Ash; married 2nd a widow Walter, née McLeod. He and some of his descendants are 
buried in the cemetery at Rose Hill Plantation (Toogoodoo), where there are a 
number of McLeod stones. 
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. Trustees of Prespt. Church. To William Wilkinson .......... Dr. 
3.25 | For rent of Lot in Adams Ville * for 1841 .................... $ 15. 

. Bricklayr’s work & Plastering to the Parsonage .............. 44.18 
) <setigediealiaa 
3.48 59.13 
—- Rec'd on above a/c forty three Dolls 21/100 

. William Wilkinson °° 


.as- [Endorsed] Wm. Wilkinson with Prespt Church 1841. 


89 Now Adam’s Run. 


80 Son of Joseph Wilkinson and Ann Simons Swinton. He married Amarinthea 
Jenkins. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SCHIRMER DIARY, 1861 
(Continued from April) 


July 4. The day. The Bells rang as usual, no military Parade, the 
Streets made very little appearance of busy trade in consequence of 
few buyers... . 

A Comet made its appearance last Evening. 


7. Monetary Affairs . . . at present there is a perfect stagnation, | 


small change is almost entirely disappeared the various dealers are 
compelled to give due bills. It is said the Bank of the State is pre- 
paring to issue Small Bills. 

25. News. The city alive today with excitement at the news of a 
very bloody battle fought yesterday at Manassas Gap... . it is said 
that the Hampton Legion was very much cut up. Col. Johnson was 
killed, Capt. Conner of the Washington L. Infantry was wounded. 

31. Remarks . . . every article of consumption particularly in the 
way of Groceries are getting very high. Rice has declined very much, 


flour is reasonable, and fresh meat is not high . . . . the City free from | 


Epidemics, altho there is at present a good deal of Typhus fever..... 
old men are joining Reserve Companies and mustering for duty. 

August 3. Southern Lutheran. The lst number of this made its 
appearance today printed by Mr. Finney. Thos O’Sullivan is to attend 
to the mechanical department and at present Messr Bachman, Bowman, 
and Aldrich are to attend to the Editorial department. 


24. “Jeff Davis.” News today that the Privateer who has has been | 


doing so much mischief has been wrecked on the Florida Bar. Most 
of her guns and all her crew were saved... . 

“Ship Alliance.” Rumor to day says that this vessel has got into 
No Ca with a valuable cargo for this port from Liverpool, no notice 
made of it in the papers. 

26. News .. . The Treasury notes issued by our Government is so 
badly executed, that all the banks have agreed to take them .. . and 
in lieu of them, give out their own notes, for it is feared they will be 
so easily counterfeited. .. . 

31. . .. Our City is now comparatively like a Camp, all business is 
suspended after 2 O’Clock and the Wharves and Citadel Green are all 
filled with Citizens drilling, not knowing what troubles yet await. 


Sept. 13. Prisoners about 150 arrived from Richmond this morning | 


under a Guard, they were taken to the Jail, there to remain until Castle 
Pinckney is fitted up to receive them. 

17. Arrival. The Secession Gun was fired this morning as a Salute 
from the news of the arrival of a large English Steamer Ship owned 
by John Fraser & Co. into Savannah from Liverpool with a large Cargo 
for our City. 

24. Printers. The Journeymen have had a Strike and have clubed 
together to start a paper and this morning it made its appearance under 
the title of “Charleston Daily Confederate.” 


[ 182 ] 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
1826 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirrin 
(Continued from April) 


Married: On Monday the 2d inst by the Rev. Mr. Philips, Mr. 
Henry P. Egan to Miss Catherine Chambers, both of this city. (Tues- 


| day, Oct. 3.) 


Deaths: In Edgecomb Co., Mr. Jacob Horn, aged 80 yrs. In Hali- 
fax Co. Mr. Jesse Hilman. In Hyde Co., Mr. Willoughby Higson. Va.— 
at Norfolk of malignant fever, Mr. Patrick M’Dermott, also Mr. Wm. 


, Bradford, native of Hillsboro, N. H. Pa.:—at Phila, Edward Posseter, 


| aged 18, Mr. John Owen, aged 79. DeHugh Jones (late of N. C.) age 
om | 


45, N. Y.—at N. Y. on 23d ult Mr. Jos De La Mantagnie; Mr. Richard 
Jaques, aged 60. At Halfmoon, Harmanus Veeder, aged 30. On 6th at 
Austerlitz, in the vicinity of Hudson, Thos. S. Brown, Lieut in U. S. 
Navy. Served in late war we had with British. (Tuesday, October 3.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin are in- 
vited to attend the funeral of the former, This Afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
from late residence No. 37 East Bay. The members of the Societies 
to which the deceased belonged, are respectfully requested to attend. 
(Tuesday, October 3.) 


Departed this life in Columbia on the 29th ult at the residence of 
her father, Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth May, consort of Pleasant H. May, 
Esq. of this city. (Wednesday, October 4.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimball and 
their daughter are invited to attend the funeral of the latter from her 
late residence in Montague st., at 8 o'clock, This Morning, Oct. 4. 


Died at Lebanon Springs, on the 22d ult, Wm. Crafts, Esq. late of 
Charleston, §. C.—At the residence of Col. M’Kinne, on the Sand Hills, 
Ga. Doctor John Powell, of Louisville, in the 79th year of his age. 
(Thursday, October 5.) 


Deaths: S. C. At Columbia, Mr. Thos. G. Reynolds of prevailing 
fever, age 26, native of Wallingsford, Conn. Va.—at Norfolk, Mr. Daniel 


[ 183 ] 
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Lyon of the firm of D. Lyon & Co Merchants, in the 30th year of his 
age; also of same disease Capt. Eppes Spain, aged 51. In Loudoun 
County, Mr. Martin Morris MacDaniel, aged 43. Pa.—at Phila., Mr. 
Thos. Hoskin, conveyancer, age 60; Mr. Howell Crowell, aged 26. N.Y. 
—at N. Y. Mr. John Benton, aged 35 at Brooklyn; Henry S. Dodge, aged 
41 at Tonnawanta, near Buffalo; Dr. Henry Burnham, aged 33. At Johns- 
town, Nathan Seabury, aged 80. At Buffalo, Charles Rollin Beach, aged 
38. Conn.—at Hartford, Mr. Timothy Wadsworth aged 81; Mr. Jos. 
Seymour, aged 32. At East Hartford, Mr. Jos. Hurlbut, age 84. Mass.— 
at Boston, Mr. Nehemiah Somes, aged 29; Mr. Wm. Brett, aged 39; 
Mr. Geo. B. Henley, aged 21; Mr. Wm. Bell, aged 46. (Friday, October 
6.) 


Obit: Died at Lebanon Springs (NY) on the 22d ult whither he had | 
resorted for the improvement of his health, the Hon. Wm. Crafts of | 


this city in the 40th year of his age. Mr. Crafts, native of Charleston, 
received the rudiments of his education in Boston and graduated with 


high honors at Harvard University in 1805. A member of Charleston | 


Bar, poet, essayist, statesman. (Saturday, October 7.) 


Died in this city on 2d inst in the 35th year of his age, Mr. John 
Goodwin, native of Charlestown (Mass) but for the past 11 years 
resident of this city and accountant in this office. Left affectionate widow 
and four children. (Saturday, October 7.) 


Deaths: Va: at Norfolk, Mr. Effingham W. Carrigall, aged 21; Mr. 
Thos. B. Price, aged 25. At Suffolk, Mr. John C. Smith, aged 22. Mary- 
land—at Baltimore, Gen. George Stidger, of Canton (O) Associate 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Starke Co. in that state, in 
46ih year of his age. In Elkridge, Mr. Samuel Brown, aged 20; Mr. 
Freeling White. At Leonard Town, Gen. James Forrest, aged 45. Dist. 
of Columbia—at Washington, the Rev. Jos. Picot De Gloriviere, Director 
of Monastery of Visitation. Georgetown—Rev. Jos Peirson, Pastor of 
Episcopal Church in Washington, D. C. aged 28. N. Y—at N. Y. Mr. 
Stewart C. Elmer, aged 22. At his residence in Castletown, Staten Is- 
land, Geo. Metcalf, Esq. Counsellor-at-Law, aged 64. (Saturday, Oc- 
tober 7.) 

(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


A History of South Carolina, 1865-1960. By Ernest McPherson Lan- 
der, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 
260. Maps, charts, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

This book, written in a simple style, is a pioneer in South Carolina 
historiography. It is the first “since 1865” study, the first to cover the 
period of the 1950’s, and the first to evaluate the post World War II 
years as a distinctive period in the development of the state. Dr. Lander, 
a member of the liberal arts faculty at Clemson College, sees 1941 as 
the watershed in the post-bellum history of the state. In his interpreta- 
tion the solutions of Wade Hampton and his contemporaries to the 
state’s economic, political, and social problems endured with “little sig- 
nificant break or change . . . until the outbreak of World War II.” White 
supremacy, one-party politics, staple crop agriculture, and the eternal 
quest for industry and outside capital to develop the state begun by 
the Redeemers continued to be basic policy despite Benjamin Ryan 
Tillman, Coleman Livingston Blease, and two international wars. Con- 
cessions made to meet changing times and popular demands were only 
noisy deviations from the long-run consistency of the conservative tra- 
dition. On the other hand the two decades beginning in 1941 brought 
changes in the established patterns of agriculture, industry, education, 
and changes are threatening in race relations and the political domina- 
tion by the conservative rural-minded counties. 

As dictated by this interpretation, the book falls into two sections. 
Early chapters trace politics, industry, agriculture, and religion from 
1865 to 1941. The closing chapters list developments in these fields be- 


| tween 1941 and 1960. Lander used David Duncan Wallace’s three vol- 


ume History of South Carolina (New York: American Historical So- 
ciety, 1984) as his base source and enriched his account with carefully- 
documented use of monographs, unpublished theses, periodicals, and 
reports of state agencies. 

The author chose to emphasize factual information rather than 
personalities or interpretations. Abundant statistical information, fre- 
quent tables to illustrate cultural and economic data, and lists of names 
result in an overloaded book. Moreover, the author generally uses 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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simple, uninvolved language. While use of this language level perhaps 
broadens the potential reading public of the book, it makes the shading 
of meaning necessary in historical writing difficult. The accumulated 
material, interesting enough in itself, is not integrated into an analysis 
of an era. The exception is the excellent discussion of post World War 
II educational developments in the state (pages 228-237), which is the 
best section of the book. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once wrote that “whosoever in writing a moderne 
History, shall follow truth to neare the heeles, it may haply strike out 
his teeth.” Lander has taken his risks but his bridgework seems safe. 
He has made a good initial study of the recent period which will in- 
fluence work yet to be done. 


Furman University ALBERT N. SANDERS. . 


Red Hills and Cotton, An Upcountry Memory. By Ben Robertson. 
With a biographical sketch by Wright Bryan. (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 296. $4.50. ) 

Many people will be delighted to know that this charming and in- 
teresting book is once again available in print. Red Hills and Cotton 
might be called a self-study of an Upcountry family with all the intri- 
cacies of its blood relationships—strong or tenuous, near or distant; for 
the details and materials of this study have been selected and presented 
by one of its own later members. 

Because of the author’s loving skill in selecting and presenting many 
aspects of his heritage, the reader inescapably comes to feel the under- 
lying significance of this legacy of multitudinous but minute verities. 
The reader, too, begins to realize that it is often this never-ceasing 
heritage of minute verities which truly give meaning to the culture of 
a family and a group. 

Ben Robertson writes the story of his own kinfolks from their ear- 
liest arrival into the valleys of Twelve Mile and Keowee rivers until 
1941, a two-hundred-year span of time. Few can read this record with- 
out feeling kinship with him and his relatives. His was not by any means 
a strange or unique family. Rather, it was a typical southern family 
connection. This fact makes the story a mirror in which the reader can 
see himself and his own relatives. Every page attests to the author's 
matchless power of observation, his wise evaluation of the tangible and 
relevant and his simplicity of delineation. It deals with people—people 
at home and people abroad; people at work and people sitting on pi- 
azzas. It is social history at its best. 
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The casual reader has the impression that there is no logical organi- 
zation of the material of the book. There are no chapter subjects, only 
bare and impersonal numbers. He may get the impression that it is a 
mere reverie, a lazy and wistful day-dream. But again and again there 
is always the land, the “Red Hills,” and there is “Cotton,” cotton for a 
century and a quarter. And there is an abiding devotion to the po- 
litical philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. And in the background there are 
the everlasting Blue Ridge Mountains. And there is the Baptist faith, 


' and, finally, there is South Carolina. 


One finds in this book abundant evidences of the author's realiza- 
tion that his “Red Hills and Cotton” would soon be forever but a 
memory. One finds here, too, abundant evidence of the uninterrupted 
continuity of the simple life in the hills. Wars of victory and a war of 


| defeat, the freeing of the slaves and the coming of the Republicans 
| merely added bits of pride, remorse and hatred to the color, charm and 


enchantment of the gentle flow of the placid stream of human life in 
the valley at the foot of the Mountains. Certainly there was no violent 
or cataclysmic change. The long and hopeful watch for the return of 
the North and the West to the social, political, economic, and religious 
viewpoints of the Bowens, the O’Dells, and the Robertsons was about 
to end at the time of the completion of the writing of the book. Today, 
twenty years later, cotton has all but disappeared from Ben’s valleys. 
The “Red” of his hills is fast disappearing under the sod of grazing 
pastures and under the roots of native plants growing luxuriantly upon 
the soil now “Banked” in a government subsidized program. 


The current reprint adds to Red Hills and Cotton Wright Bryan's 


_ short biographical sketch of Ben Robertson. This sketch is beautifully 


done. For those of us who knew him well, here is Ben Robertson brought 
back home once more. After being away for nearly twenty years, he is 
with us again—almost. 


Clemson College Cari EPTinc 


American Suffrage, From Property to Democracy, 1760-1860. By 
Chilton Williamson. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. In- 
dex. Pp. 306. $6.00.) 

This should have been a helpful book. There is a need for modern 
scholarship to bring up-to-date such works as A. E. McKinley, The 
Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in America, 1905, 
and K. H. Porter, A History of Suffrage in the United States, 1918. The 
author sets out to give the history of changes in suffrage requirements 
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from 1760 to 1860, to tell the story of how property qualifications gave 
way during the Revolution and after until universal white manhood suf- 
frage was reached before the Civil War. 

He intended to build on recent scholarship and he admits his debt 
to Robert E. Brown’s study on Massachusetts, Charles S. Sydnor’s study 
on Virginia, and Richard P. McCormick’s study on New Jersey. Oddly 
enough, however, when he comes to New Jersey in a discussion of the 
colonial period he says: “New Jersey had so many different laws regu- 
lating the suffrage as to make it impossible to say more than that the 
only requirement common to them all was ownership of a freehold” (p. 
18). McCormick is the authority on this subject (it is his endorsement 
on the fly-leaf which is to sell the book), and New Jersey has been con- 
sequently more studied than any other colony. Either McCormick has 
found too much or Williamson can’t boil it down for our use. The latter 
is the express purpose for presenting this type of book to the reader 
now. 

The author also tells us in his “Preface” that he has done his own 
research to supplement the findings of other scholars—that he has 
searched the archives and historical societies of all the seaboard states 
“save Florida and Delaware.” Let us see whether his dipping into 
South Carolina sources has been helpful. 

The errors on South Carolina history are numerous. The Wilkes 
Fund was 1,500£ sterling, not 1,200£ (p. 73). William Bull was Lieu- 
tenant Governor, never Royal Governor (pp. 79, 85, 90). One might for- 
give calling Bull the Royal Governor but one could never ascribe to 
Bull the calling of the Assembly to meet in Beaufort in 1772. This was 
done by the Royal Governor, Lord Charles Montagu. Bull advised 
against the move (p. 90). Josiah Martin was Governor of North Caro- 
lina, not of South Carolina (p. 80). Pinckney, Lowndes, Middleton, and 
Rawlins are mentioned as having taken protection during the Revolu- 
tion. Since Rawlins Lowndes was a famous figure, this list strikes the 
reader as an obvious error and a check of Singer (referred to in the 
footnote) shows that the author copied incorrectly the names of 
“Charles Pinckney the elder, Henry Middleton, Rawlins Lowndes, and 
Daniel Huger” (p. 119). There are two other errors on the same page. 
The date September 27, 1782, should be September 27, 1781. Also Aed- 
anus Burke is a well-known South Carolinian, not a “well-known North 
Carolinian statesman.” 


There is an implication in the author’s discussion of the incorpora- 
tion of Charleston in 1783 that a more democratic suffrage was devised. 
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Since the people had never voted in municipal elections before, the 
suffrage requirements were described for the first time. As it was fixed 
upon those who had paid a tax of three shillings sterling, there was an 
attempt to exclude some people. One writer after the second annual 
election certainly thought that his group had been excluded. ‘Rusticus’ 
wrote in the South Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser for Septem- 
ber 25, 1784: 
As to the boasted majority of which we have so much said, per- 
haps a short time will discover in what manner it was obtained; 
and therefore shall observe at present, that the good citizens of 
Charleston ought to be very careful about admitting British mer- 
chants and refugees, who the other day were in arms against us, 
so early to interfere in matters of government, and have the priv- 
ilege of voting at elections, when so many of our old citizens who 
have fought for us, and lost their all in the way, are not admitted 
to vote, because they are unable to pay three shillings tax. 


One should also not attempt to follow the story in South Carolina 
by referring to the index. Under the item “South Carolina, suffrage in” 
there is no reference to pages 151-157, which contain the longest and 
most important part of the story as told by this author, the story of 
South Carolina’s achieving in 1810 universal white manhood suffrage. 
Although correct in major outline, the account contains some errors 
and more curious reasoning. “Dayton” should be “Drayton” and “Hay- 
ward” should be “Heyward.” In the following sentence there is no ex- 
planation of why the paper was “peculiar” nor is there any footnote to 
enable the reader to find the peculiar sections for himself: “Arguments 


_ used more frequently in the north were printed in a peculiar newspaper 
' published in Charleston, known as the Strength of the People, which 


relied on staple quotations from Paine and from works dealing with 
the French Revolution” (p. 154). At another point Williamson says 
that the “election of 1810 was greatly concerned with the merits of 
suffrage reform.” Yet a sentence later he adds: “Important newspapers, 


, including the Charleston Courier, chose to ignore the issue completely” 


(p. 155). How could the election be greatly concerned with this ques- 
tion, if the important newspapers ignored it completely? Finally, it 
might be pointed out that Locke’s Fundamental Constitutions were 
dated 1669, not 1662 (p. 163). 

Since there was no national organization to spark the movement 
for suffrage reform, the problem was a state one. Each state must there- 
fore be examined separately. The fact that the South Carolina story is 
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full of inaccuracies does not necessarily mean that the accounts for the 
other states are equally inaccurate. The reader, however, should be 
careful. 


University of South Carolina GeorcE C. Rocers, Jr. 


THE SOCIETY 


On March 7 the Society sponsored an address at the Gibbes Art 
Gallery by Dr. Walter Muir Whitehill, Director of the Boston Athen- 
aeum. With wit and wisdom Dr. Whitehill spoke on various aspects of 
preservation, stressing the role of the historical society in the custodian- 
ship and publication of historical documents—a role less dramatic and 
less publicized than that of other agencies but no less vital. In regard 
to this Society specifically he made a plea for increased support through 
endowment and gifts to its current plans for publication. 





A reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Whitehill followed the lecture. | 


INDEX TO THE SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


The index to this quarterly, I-XL (1900-1939), is now in process 
of preparation for printing. Its original twenty-four hundred typed pages 
are being rearranged in a format composing a volume of approximately 
650 pages. To this is being added a subject index, I-LXI (1900-1960), 
which will provide a coverage for the past twenty years and constitute 
a ready reference to the contents of the entire Magazine. This supple- 
ment will also list all illustrations, including coats of arms, maps, and 
charts. 


It is hoped that the volume will be ready for distribution in the late 


a 





fall. We remind our readers that a limited number will be printed and | 


pre-publication orders should be placed now. It is listed at present at 
$50.00 and mailing charges. 


Wruiu1AM GitMorE SIMMS 


Of interest in connection with the article on Timrod in this issue 


is the following note on another South Carolina writer of the Recon- ; 


struction era: 

At several places in his letters of the Reconstruction period William 
Gilmore Simms refers to his literary labors as “brain sweat” and ascribes the 
phrase to Ben Jonson—though Simms’s meticulous editors state that they have 
been unable to locate the phrase in Jonson’s writings.’ It is entirely possible, 


1 See The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, ed. by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, 
Alfred Taylor Odell and T. C. Duncan Eaves, 5 vols. (Columbia, S. C., 1952-57), 
V, 175, 180, 282. 
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of course, that Simms correctly remembered the phrase and credited it to the 
wrong author, but I believe that something like the reverse is true: that 
Jonson was indeed the author but that Simms had only a muddled recollection 
of the passage. The lines which Simms may have had in mind occur in Jonson’s 
tribute to Shakespeare in the First Folio of 1623: 
And, that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil... . (11. 58-61) 
It is perhaps significant that in addition to the “sweat” of this passage the 
word “brain” appears in line 25. Simms, of course, knew the works of both 
Jonson and Shakespeare well, as numerous allusions in his writings attest. 

No one knew better than Simms the heartbreaking task of trying to make 

a bare living by his pen in his ruined homeland; whether or not they should 
be ascribed to Jonson, the words “brain sweat” are a poignantly accurate de- 
scription of what the South’s leading writer of his day had to face in the few 
years that remained to him after the war. 


Columbia University JoserH V. RiwceLy 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


E. A. Hainmond, Dept. of History, University of Florida, Gains- 
ville, desires information on Dr. Benjamin B. Strobel, b. Charleston, 
Dec. 5, 1803; d. Charleston, March 24, 1849. He especially wishes to 
know who his parents were, anything concerning his medical practice, 
and any information on his surviving children, Robert Stewart Strobel 
and Mary Lyle Strobel. (Mrs. Hughes) or their descendants. 


Ronald E. Bridwell, 448 Rich Street, Rock Hill, S. C., wishes to 
contact anyone having information on Antoine Becco of Greenville Dis- 
trict, who was born in 1806 in the French West Indies. He married, 
about 1830, Ann—? who was born in 1809 in England. He resided in 
Spartanburg in 1840, in Anderson in 1850, and in Greenville in 1860. 


Mrs. F. Russell Galbreath, 507 Ball Street, New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida, wishes to correspond with any descendants of the Lightbourn 
family. She desires information on parents of Catherine Lightbourn 
(1794-1863), who married John C. Bell (1793-1853) of Granby and 
Columbia, S$. C. Catherine is believed to be a descendant of Samuel 
Lightbourn, Mariner of Bermuda, who traded in Georgetown, S. C. 


Mrs. Charles Sayre Baxter, 618 Ridge Road, Wilmette, Illinois, 
would like information on the following families, all of South Carolina: 
Westcott, Cadewas, Raily, and Baxter. 
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Edward W. Richardson, 157 Berkeley Street, Eau Gaillie, Fla, 
wishes the ancestry of Ann (Davis) Bay, born c. 1765, sister of Capt. 
William R. Davis, who fought with Gen. Sumter, and of her husband 
William, brother of Judge Elihu Hall Bay; also the family connections 
of John Russell, who arrived in this country in 1799 from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and of Dr. M. W. Bissell (c. 1830-1890) of Camden and 
his relation to the Wyckam family. 


Mrs. Albert Bishop, Pierson, Fla., desires information on the de- 
scendants of Emilie Dixon Scott and Scott, who had issue: 
Emilie, Daniel D., and William T. Scott. Emilie, who was deceased by 
1808, was the daughter of Amelie de Saussure and Captain Thomas 
Dixon of James Island and Charleston. 


Clyde L. Chapman of Ludowici, Ga., wishes information on seven 
Chapman brothers who, prior to the Revolution, reportedly landed at 
Charleston from England or Ireland. He is especially interested in the 
one who moved to Midway, Ga., and who had a son named Francis 
John Chapman. 


Mrs. Thomas McMillan George 111, 1425 Columbia, Corsicana, 
Texas, seeks information on the families of Wm. Shackelford (George- 
town, S. C.) and wife Elizabeth Ashby (d. May, 1853); of John Shack- 
elford (1741-1824) and wife Martha Wright (1761-1818); and of the 
Thwing family of Boston, Mass., who married into the Rogers family 
of Dillon, S. C. and related families: McLeod, Clapp, Fullmore, Sere. 


Mrs. Charles Bridgers, 2506 Wrightsboro Road, Augusta, Georgia, 
is interested in identifying Lt. Theodore Frederick Winter, probably 
Royal American Regiment, d. July 20, 1766, near Augusta; Ensign 
Frederick Winters, recorded as owning 100 a., Long Canes, May 1767, 
and 200 a. (Craven Co.?), June 1771; and Frederick Winter, d. June 22, 
1825, Richmond, Ga., wife, Elizabeth Leatherlin. 


Professor David McCord Wright, McGill University, Montreal, 
would like to know of any documentary pre-1820 references to the 


traditional intimacy of Algernon Sidney and John Ashe of South Caro- 
lina (d. 1704). 











